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Dear Sir, 

In my last I referred to several transactions connected with the 
early history of New England, the tendency of which was to bring 
the churche s, at the close of the first century, into a state of dee p 
and melancholy declension. This declension was greatly deplored 
by many of the aged and more experienced ministers. ‘ Oh !” 

said the y, “ the many deadly symptoms, symptoms of death that 
are upon our religion ! How is religion dying in the chure hes! 
And how are the churches themselves languis hing and dying to- 
gether with religion!” “O, New England, New England, look 
to it that the glory be not removed from thee! Tremble; for it 
is going ; it is gradually departing! How has the gold become 
dim, and the most fine gold changed! O, that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears !”* 

The declension thus bewailed by the Mathers, and others, con- 
sisted, as I have said, in the churches becoming corrupted, by the 
admission of unworthy members, and by the ministry of teachers 
who, in many instances, gave no decisive evidence of piety. This, 
at least, was the judgement of Whitefield respecting the churches 
anc their pastors, at the time when he first visited New England. 
“T fear,” says he in his journal, “ that many rest in a bead know- 
ledge—are close pharisees—and have only a name to live. It 
must needs be so, when the power of godliness is dwindled away, 
and the form only of religion has become fashionable amongst a 
people.” And again; “ Many that preach, I fear, do not experi- 
mentally know Christ ; though I cannot see much world ly advan- 
tage to tempt them to take upon them the sacred function.”+ 


* See Prince’s Christian Hi story, vol. i. pp- 66—99. 
t See Journal at New England, pp. 70—96. 
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The clergy of New England, at the period of which I am 
speaking, were reputedly Orthodox. Doubtless the most of them 
were, in speculation, and to a certain extent, really so. Yet there 
was evidently a full preparation of heart for the spread of Armin- 
ian and Pelagian errors, and much anxi ine was felt and expressed, 
Jest these errors should come in and prevail. President Edwards 
writes, in 1734; “ About this time began the great noise that was 
in this part of the country about Arminianism, which seemed to 
appear with a very threatening aspect upon the interests of religion 
The friends of vital piety trembled for fear of the issue.”* It has 
also been said, in a late Review of * the revival under Whitefield,” 
“ The ministers of Boston seem to have been alarmed at the in- 
roads which Arminianism and Arianism had already begun to make 
in this vicinity.” It is doubtful, however, whether previous to 
1740, there was much avowed Arminianism in the country ; cer- 
tainly there was no such thing as avowed Ari _— Dr. Chauncy 
of Boston, who was as near being an Arminian as any man of his 
time, in 1743 denies the charge of it, and p: aa sses to approve 
* the confession of faith agreed on by the churches of New Eng- 
land, and by the Assembly of divines at Westininster. ee 

I have here gone a little into detail, for the purpose of shewing 
you the precise state of the chureh s, atthe period of which I am 


speaking. ‘The clergy were, for the most part, grave men, reput- 
edly, speculatively, m« oderately Orthodox, and regularly maintained 
the forms of religion; but who, in some instances, had well nigh 


lost the spirit of saieion, and in others, it may be feared, had never 
felt it. The churches, also, to which they ministered, were in a 
cold and formal state, consisting to a considerable extent of those 
who had not experienced, and who perhaps did not pretend to have 
experienced the saving power of religion on their hearts.¢ Armi- 
nianism was frequently talked of, with complacence by some, 
and with dread-by others; but as yet there was no general and 
open dissent from the religious principles of the fathers of New 
England. 

It was in this state of things, that the great and powerful revivals 
of religion, which occurred towards th: middle of the last ce ntury, 
commenced. There had been instances of revival before, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but they were becoming unfrequent, 
and were comparatively unknown. But in 1734, a new era began 

* Works, vol. iii p. 13. + Christian Examiner, vol. iv. p. 480. 


} ~easonable Though's, &e. Pp. : 398, 417. 
§ The eff-ct of Mc. Stoddard’s principle, that the Lord’s supper is a means of regen- 


eration, and that persons regarding themselves as unregenerate should be encouraged to 
partake of it, was well illustrated in an occurreace recorded by Mr. Prince. “ At the 
tine of the great earthquake,” in 1727, ‘‘ people were generally frighted, and many were 
awakened to such # sense of their duty, as to offer themselves to our communion. Very 
few came to me then under deep convictions of their unconverted and lost condition, or 


with the inquiry, What shall we do to be saved;” but rather “ to signify that they had 
such a seuse of their duty to come to the Lord’s table, that they dure not stay away any 


longer.” Chris. Hist. vol. ii. p. 381. 
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to open. This work of God commenced in Northampton, under 
the searching and powerful ministry of Mr. Edwards. Here it 
continued and prevailed, ‘ till there was scarcely a person in the 
town, either old or young, that was left unconcerned about the 
things of the eternal world.” In the spring of the next year, it 
extended into the neighboring region, and nearly all the towns in 
old Hampshire county were visited and revived. It also prevailed 
in different parts of Connecticut, and in New Jerse y- 

In 1738, the celebrated Mr. Whitefield first visited the country. 
He commenced his labors in the southern provinces, and did not visit 
New England, until the autumn of 1740. During his first visit, 
his labors in Boston, and in other places, were followed by a very 
unusual and general attention to religion. ‘ Multitudes were greatly 
affected, and many awakened, with his lively ministry. Grea 
numbers in Boston,” says Mr. Prince, “ were so happily concerned 
about their souls, as we had never seen anything like it before.” In 
the winter following, Mr. Gilbert Tennent came into New England, 
where his labors also were abundant, and were greatly blessed. 
The revival in Boston exceeded anything ever before witnessed in 
this part of the country. “The very face of the town seemed 
to be changed,” so as to occasion “ great sui prise” to the strangers 
who visited it. From Boston the work spread in every direction 
over the seitled portions of New England. In the Christian His- 
tory, mention is made of nearly fifty towns in the several provinces, 
on which the Spirit of God was specially poured out, nearly et the 
same time. ‘I'he work also prevailed in most of the middle and 
southern provinces, and was powerful and general at some places 
in England, and in many parts of Scotland.* 

I might here pause, and detail to you many of these interesting 
revival scenes ; but as this is not absolutely necessary to my pre- 
sent purpose, ] must forbear. If from the point at which we have 
now arrived, we turn back and contemplate the state of the churches 
at the time when this great revival commenced, we sliall see 
that, in all probability, it must have encountered violent opposition. 
It must have encountered opposition, not only from the profane 
scofter and infidel, but from multitudes in the churches, and from 
not a few of the ministers. For in these revival scenes, religion 
was presented in a new and glowing aspect. It was exhibited, not 
as mere form, but as feeling and substance—not as matter of 
cold speculation, affecting the head only, but as reaching, stirring, 
warming, renewing all the affections of the soul. Many, therefore, 


* The Christian History gives an account of revivals in between forty and fifly places 
in Scoland—a good comment on the declaration so often made, that revivals of religion 
were never known in Britain.—lt may not be improper to observe here, that the Christian 
History, to which T have repeatedly referred, was a weekly paper, commenced March 5, 
1743, andl continued two years. Ii was ¢ land pu lished by Mr. Thomas Prince, Jr., 
son of the Rev. Mr. Prince, of the Old South church, Boston. lis pages were ch efly 
occupied with accounts of revivals of religion. This was probably the first religious 


newspaper ever published. It was commenced at the suggestion of Mr Edwards of 
North: ampton 
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in the churches, and in the ministry, felt themselves reproved and 
condemned by these new exhibitions of religion. ‘They saw and 
felt, that if this was religion, the y bad none of it. They had them- 
selves experienced no such thing. ‘They knew nothing about such 
glowing heart religion as this. ‘They were constrained, therefore, 
either to renounce their hope, and t: 7 the humbling attitude of in- 
quirers and learners, or to condemn and oppose the revival, as 
mere frenzy and delusion. Some, to be sure, both ministers 
and professors, were induced to take the former course ;* but 
many were left, as might be expected, to take the latter. They 
condemned the revival, condemned the fruits of it, and condemned 
the measures which were taken to promote it, refusing to have 
any participation in these measures. ‘They closed their houses of 
worship against Whitefield and Tennent, and the other revival 
preachers, and regarded and spoke of the whole work, either as a 
tumult of the passions, or as the delusion of an evil spirit. 

Though I consider this ancient revival of religion as a glorious 
display of Divine power and mercy, | am far from pretending that 
there were no mistakes made, and no errors adopted, on the part 
of those who were instrumental in promoting it. Doubtless there 
were mistakes and errors, not only at the conclusion of the work, 
but in its progress, whic bh ought to have been candidly pointe ‘d out 
and corrected. But while I admit this, I] have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing my belief, that had the work been carried on without a 
single mistake, entirely according to the pleasure of God, and the 
suggestions of the Holy Spirit, taking place in the manner and un- 
der the circumstances which have been mentioned, it would have 
been opposed. It must have been, unless from the first it had 
subdued the causes of opposition; unless it had been so powerful 
and general as to have opened all the blinded eyes, and melted the 
proud hearts, and bowed the stubborn wills, and removed the deep 
rooted prejudices, which withstood its progress. 

To prevent misapprehension, I would further say, that I am far 
from representing all, who stood aloof from the revival of 1740, 
and declined promoting it, as unconverted persons. It cannot, I 
think, be doubted, that, owing to the influence of family connex- 
ions and attachments, or of an undue regard for established cus- 


* As an instance of a clergyman who was brought, in this revival, to a knowledge of 


the truth, I may mention the excellent Mr. Porter of the North parish in Bridgewater, 
father of the present Dr. Porter of Roxbury i iking of Mr. Whitefield, he says, “I 
shall always mention him with respect and hi whatever others may think or say of 
him, from the benefit which one of the meanest and most unworthy of Christ’s ministers 
hopes he received by his holy and fervent ministratious while at Boston. Be sere, f 
knew nothing rightly of my sin and dane of mu need of a Saviour. or of the way "of 
salvation by him; neither was I estblis' i‘ in the doctrines of grace (though a preacher 
and one who endeavored to instruct others inthe way,) till I heard that man of God. 
And if the Lord had permitted me to take the oversight of a flock, as I had a call to do, 
and had given my answer; the blind would have led the biind, and so it is likely both would 
have fallen into the ditch. But he didnot. ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 


within me bless his holy name,’ for what he did for me through the instrumentality of that 
man!’ See Chris. Hist. vol. i. pp. 397, 398. 
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toms and forms, or of false reports, or of indiscretions on the part 
of those who were engaged in the revival, some, who on the whole 
were true friends to Christ and his cause, were induced to regard 
this work with suspicion and hesitation. ‘The number of those to 
whoin this exception applies was not, however, large ; and to me 
it is evident that the many, who originally and steadily opposed this 
revival, did it not only from mistaken views, but with improper mo- 
tives. Certainly their opposition was, at the first, unreasonable—it 
was virulent—it was unrelenting. It displayed a much greater 
lack of charity than it condemned, and was conducted often in a 
use of the most unworthy means. 

The effect of this opposition on the friends and promoters of 
the revival was in various instances unhappy. Instead of making 
them more humble and watchful, more suspicious of themselves, 
and more prayerfully dependant on the Lord; it wounded the 
pride of some, enkindled their resentment, induced them to retali- 
ate censure for censure, and railing for railing, and put them upon 
the adoption of new and exceptionable measures to carry on the 
work. In this way, their wily opponents gained a prodigious ad- 
vantage over them, and they pushed it to the utmost of their power. 
Still more, therefore, were some of the professed friends of the re- 
vival exasperated, and the sound of contention waxed louder and 
louder. 

In this state of things, it was apenas for persons of tried 
wisdom, and humble, devoted piety to speak, so as to make them- 
selves heard and regarded. The excelle nt Mr. Edwards published 
his * Thoughts on the Revival of Religion in New England,” a 
work which cannot be too highly este a4 and which was pro- 
ductive of immediate good, both in this country and in Scotland ; 
but to accomplish all that he intended and hoped, it was too late 
Confusion and contention extensively prevailed, and the Holy Spirit 
was alrvady in a great measure grieved away. 

Of some of the principal actors near sale : close of the revival, we 
cannot speak but with decided disapprobation. The chief of these 
was a Mr. James Davenport, great grandson of the excellent Mr. 
John Davenport, first minister of New Haven. Associated with 
him were several others, who had been trained under one an 
Ferris, a noted fanatic in Yale college, in 1730.* In the gre 
excitement of which we are speaking, these men were stirred “a 
to unwonted zeal, and by their impulses, visions, and revelations— 
by their confidence, their censures, and their new and imposing 
measures, they succeeded for a time in deluding many. In the 
summer of 1742, Mr. Davenport came to Boston, and in opposi- 
tion to the e xpressed wishes of the ministers, commenced his opera- 


“ Ferris left college before he took his degree, professing himself a Quaker.” He 
pret ards became, itis said, “a Quaker preacher.” Chauncy’s Seasonable Thoughts, 
&c. p. 213. 
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tions there ; soon after which a quarrel commenced, and the re- 
vival in Boston ceased. 

Mr. Davenport lived to make a full and public recantation of 
his errors,* but not to do away the evils of which his conduct, and 
that of his associates, were the direct occasion: for some of these 
evils have continued, and are discernible, to the present hour. 

Looking back on the season of revival which has been describ- 
ed, at the distance now of almost a century, we come to the same 
general conclusion with the judicious Edwards, who lived at the 
time, and in the midst of it. It was undoubtedly a great and glo- 
rious work of God’s Holy Spirit, commenced in the midst of deep 
declension, and prevailing for a season with much power, and with 
the best effects ; but, through the unreasonable opposition of unholy 
men, and the delusions of Satan,+ and the errors of those who 
were thinking to promote it, becoming at length corrupted and de- 
faced, and liable in many points to objection and censure. 

One immediate result of this great excitement through New 
England, was a division among the ministers and churches in 
respect to religious sentiment and feeling. Those on one part were 
greatly elevated in their views of Divine truth, and of experimental 
religion. ‘They obtained clearer ideas of the precious doctrines 


of grace: felt more of their redeeming power ; proclaimed them 
with much greater plainness, earnestness, and force: and lived in 
nearer conformity to their sanctifying influence. In this view, the 
revival of which I have spoken was an inestimable blessing to this 


country. It rekindled the holy fire, when it was well nigh extin- 
guished, and gave a tone and spirit to the prevailing religion of 
New England, which it has never lost. Indeed, most that is at 
present desirable in the religious aspect of things among us may 
be directly traced to the influence of men who were trained and 
instructed in the revival of 1740. 

But to those on the other part, who discountenanced and opposed 
the revival, and by this means failed of its beneficial results, its 
conse e neces were directly the opposite. Numbers of this class 
soon settled down into avowed Arminianism, or into a strange and 
criminal indifference in regard to religious doctrines If men would 
but attend upon external observances with a cold formality, and 
frown upon everything which had the appearance of engaged- 
ness and zeal, and think well of their neighbors who were as life- 


* Mr. Davenport’s recantation was published in the Chris. Hist. Vol. ii. p. 237. 

+ Of all the forms of delusion which father of lie severa sumed, perhaps none 
is so dangerous as that of a revival preacher Wi he attacks the church under the 
mask of Popery, or Infidelity, or a Jatitudinarian Christianity, he may be met by reason 
and the word of God, and be driven back. Put wi he transforms himself into an angel 
of light, and by his mock revivals and false conversions mpulses and trauces, unmean- 
ing extacies and nervous agitations, undert to beguile unstable souls, the difficulty of 
resisting him is vastly increased, while the work of destruction is uot less extensive or 
sure. He now identifies his delus ons with the Si red caus¢ ol relis gion, ant | pretends to 
move only hy the suggestions of an infallible Spirit; so that. while he who yields is led 


captive by him at his will, he ae Pa poses is denounced as fighting against God. 
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less as themselves ; it was of little consequence what they believed 
or rejected. ‘They might be Calvinists, or Arminians, or almost 
anything, without forfeiting their places, or materially affecting their 
reputation. 

Of those who took the course here spoken of, the celebrated 
Dr. Chauncy, long pastor of the first church in Boston, may be 
mentioned as an instance. He was unfriendly to the revival from 
the first, and in 1743 published his work, entitled ** Seasonable 
Thoughts on the state of religion in New England,” for the pur- 
pose of exposing and suppressing it. Perhaps no individual did so 
much to transform and deface the religious character of Boston 
and the surrounding region, as this man. His intellectual powers 
were of an high order, lis learning various and extensive, his pub- 
lications numerous, his social qualities interesting, his station com- 
manding, and his life long. He died in 1787. Atthe close of 
the revival, he professed himself a Calvinist; but he lived to be- 
come, not only an Arminian, but a strenuous advocate for Universal 
Salvation. ‘There were not many, perhaps, who followed him in 
all his speculations ; for there were not many of his cotemporaries 
who possessed an equal share of mental vigor and boldness. But 
the opposers of the revival in general soon became Arminians ; or 
if not, their Calvinism was little, if at all better. It was cold and 
speculative, withuut heart or point, and made to exert no favorable 
influence. The abuses of the late revival excited and confirmed 
their prejudices against everything of the like nature. They dis- 
couraged warmth and engagedness in religion, as ‘ things of a bad 
tendency,’ and were afraid of nothing so much as what they de- 
nominated ‘enthusiasm.’ Innovations in points of doctrine were 
considered as of small importance. If people attended public 
worship, and paid their taxes, and made no pre tensions to unusual 
seriousness, but sneered and scoffed at those who did; they might 
expect to be regarded as very good men. 

Perhaps you will think this statement too highly colored, though 
I am satisfied that it cannot be far from the truth. For the pre- 
judices of many aged people, ministers and others, against ‘ new 
lights,’ and sudden conversions, and everything which assumes 
the appearance of engagedness in religion, are within the memory 
of many now living. And the bitter fiuits of these prejudices are 
discernible all around us. We behold them, full grown, and ma- 
turely ripened, in the Unitarian speculations and practices of the 
present day. 

It should be mentioned here, as a circumstance which hastened 
the decline of religion among the opposers of the revival, that the 
promoters and the subjects of it in many instances withdrew, and 
separated from them. Some removed to other places, some 
attached themselves to other denominations, and in some cases 
parishes were divided, and ‘churches were gathered out of 
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churches.’ The result of these separations was, that not a few of 
the original churches were deprived of most of their engaged and 
devoted members, and the spirit of the world was left to operate 
without mixture or control. 

It was shown in my last, that the deep declension, preceding 
the revival of 1740, was attributable to several mistahes which oe- 
curred in the early history of this country. I have endeavored to 
show, in the remarks here made, that it was owing to this declen- 
sion, that the revival, when it began, was so strenuously opposed ; 
that this opposition occasioned bitter contention and real abuses, 
which abuses, in their turn, gave to the opposition increased advan- 
tage and success ; that, by this means, the work was soon brought 
to a melancholy stand, and the Holy Spirit was grieved away ;— 
and, while many were savingly benefitted, and a degree of life 
and spirit was imparted to the prevailing re sem of New England 
which it has never lost, and we trust never will; many, on the other 
hand, were hardened, itnbibed pre judices against all serious reli- 
gion, adopted a lower standard of theology, became strangely in- 
different in respect to doctrines, feared nothing so much as warm 
and devoted piety, and fell into precisely that state which is most 
favorable to the introduction and growth of Unitarian errors. 

Having pursued the discussion to this point, you will readily 
excuse me for the present. You shall hear from me again by the 
earliest opportunity. INVESTIGATOR. 


———~<f>— 


EXAMINATION OF SOME LAWS AND JUDICIAL DECISIONS IN 


RELATION TO THE CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


he following discussion of the ‘ rights of churches,’ is from the pen of a 
highly respectable lawyer, now living in this State. It has been examined and 
approved by several gentlemen of the bar. We rejoice that our brethren of 
the legal profession are at length awaking to this important subject. To 
them it properly belongs. Especially do we rejoice in the fact here asserted, 
that the judicial decision of which we have so loudly complained, “ has never 
been well received, or acquiesced in, by the bar, or by intelligent lawyers of the 
Commonwealth.” 


Ir has of late become fashionable to eulogise the virtues, and 
the civil and religious institutions of the pilgrim fathers of New 
England. We congratulate ourselves that we are their descen- 
dants, and that we inherit the blessings which have resulted from 
their wisdom, benevolence, and goodness. It is, however, to be 
feared, that there are those among us, who “ expect to take the 
lead,” and claim precedence by merit, who, while they applaud 
virtue and good institutions in the abstract, countervail their influ- 
ence in practice, and use their high official standing to mar and 


f 
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change those very “ bulwarks of our religion,” which they applaud 
our ancestors for erecting and maintaining. 

The happy condition of our republic, after the lapse of two 
centuries, is a clear demonstration of the utility of our public 
institutions. But with the best lights of history, and the best re- 
sults of experience before our eyes, we fear that transmutation 
and a new order of things are coming upon us to our ruin, which 
some even do not perceive, or if they do perceive it, are willing to 
venture all to promote a favorite system. If any object, ‘ You are 
assailing the best pillars of our ancient institutions,’ they answer, 
‘You mistake the character of these institutions; we are support- 
ing them.’ Others more ingenuously say, ‘‘The times have 
changed, and we must change with them.’ It is of the highest 
importance, that this subject should be understood. ‘The great 
object of the migration of our ancestors to this country was, To 
ESTABLISH AND ENLARGE THE TRUE CHURCH OF CHRIST; to pro- 
tect and foster it; to preserve its purity, and bring into action its 
spiritual energies. ‘There is no ground of pretence that they 
wished to bestow upon it temporal power. 

Bat with our ancestors, the church was not an outlaw. Good 
men were always protected in the enjoyment of their religious 
privileges, and the church was protected in its order, discipline, 
and worship, and in the enjoyment of those civil rights, which 
were deemed essentially necessary to its prosperity. The rights 
we refer to, are the right to receive and appropriate the bounties 
of its pious friends, and the right to elect its own officers—its 
pastor. In the enjoyment of these rights, religion prospered in 
former times, and the churches of New England became a praise 
in the earth. We are pleased with this praise; and in our turn 
we applaud the wisdom and virtues of our ancestors. But do we 
in heart approve of those institutions, to which our churches have 
owed so much of their prosperity? Here, we fear, many, alas 
too many, smile on them as puritanical ; and while they will not 
say they were of no use, still think that in these days, the enlight- 
ened men of the world must have their way. 

In affording pecuniary aid to the church, in order that its insti- 
tutions, its ordinances, and its poor may be supported, Christians 
are wont to express their benevolent affections, and their supreme 
regard for the cause and kingdom of their Lord. Hence, if the 
arm of the law so hedge up the church, that none of these things 
can be done for her, the efforts of Christian benevolence are 
strangled in the cradle; and not only do our religious affections and 
religious institutions suffer loss, but our civil institutions, in their 
turn, feel the palsy react upon them. If we mistake not, this 
Commonwealth is now in this downward course ; and that charity, 
which was usual in the days of the apostles, and has been usual 
in every age of the church, without being interrupted even under 

VOL. Il. 17 
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the persecutions of pagan Rome, is now diverted from the object 
for which it was bestowed, and cold discouragement is cast upon 
all future charities of the kind. 

That in this age of boasted liberality, of peculiar Christian effort, 
of enlightened intelligence, and, let us add, in this free Common- 
wealth, the church should not be allowed to receive, use, control, 
and appropriate the bounties and charities of its pious friends, which 
accompany their prayers for her prosperity, we confess has not a 
little alarmed and astonished us. With the hope that, whatever 
violence may have been suffered, whatever breach may have been 
made, whatever injury may have been ee there is yet among 
us a retlec ming spirit, which may recover and restore our Com- 
monwealth from its diseased condition i. these respects, we pro- 
pose to make some inquiry and remarks in relation to the laws and 


judicial decisions affecting the rights of the churches. 
How far the institutions of r age n may be advantag eously con- 
nected with those of civil society, is a question which has been long 
2 i 5 


and often discussed, and which does not yet seem to be fully and 
satisfactorily decided. But the diversity of circumstances in which 
the church has at different pe riods been placed, since the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, has made some things in relation to this ques- 
tion very evident. When religion walks in her golden slippers, 


sustained by the power, and enriched by the bounty of the civil 
arm, she has * great multitude, a mixed multitude of professed 
friends ; but it is soon apparent that man} f these are friends by 
profession only, and that their influence tends to contaminate, rather 
than to strengthen. On the contrary, though it has been said that 
persecution is a se rifying wind, separating the wheat from the chaff, 
and that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church; still, 
a state of persecution ought to be r led as a state of affliction, 
and every justifiable means ought to be used to shelter and protect 
religion from it. The followers C t are to expect the perse- 
cution of the men of the world, “ The oppressor’s 
wrong, the peoea © man’s contum«s ’ — re proach of singularity, 
of weakness, and of fanaticism,—all these, and much more, are 
to be counted as ib cost of 1 religion course of life. But the 
protection of ¢ oe laws and list utive justice in a free Common- 
wealth, impartiality in judicial decisions, and the usu il redress of 
injuries, individ ui “Is and churches | a right to expect; and if 
they do not re alize them, they h Ve a rig} t'to complain, and to be 
heard. They have a right also, and it is their duty, by all fair and 


constitutional methods, to endeavor to bring about a better state of 
things. 

It is generally known that the call, settlement, and ordination of 
Mr. Lamson in the first parish in Dedham took place without the 
consent of the church in that parish; and that, after his ordination, 
the church no longer associated in worship with the majority of the 
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parish in the house where they had been accustomed to assemble, 
but erected another house near by, and settled a pastor, according 
to the order of the Gospel. At the time of the settlement of Mr. 
Lamson, the church were possessed of property which had been 
given them by pious and charitably disposed Christians, the income 
of which had for sometime been sufficient, or nearly so, for the 
support of their pastor. ‘This property had been under the control 
and management of the deacons, who, by the order of the Gospel 
as well as by the law of the land, have the charge of all the property 
of the church; and the title of the church to this property was 
supposed to be as safe, as the title of any corporate body what- 
ever to their corporate property. But some few members of the 
church, who continued to worship with the parish in the old meet- 
ing house, claimed to be the whole church ; and coming voluntarily 
together, without notice to any of those who worshipped in the 
new meeting house, and who were a majority of the church, passed 


} 


a vote of removal against the deacons, who were with the majority, 


chose two new deacons, and made claim, through them, to all 
the property belonging to the church. This claim was sanctioned 
by the judges of the Supreme Court, and final judgem t 
at the October term for Norfol! county, [520. A p rticular list 
of the donations to the church, and of the propery claimed, a state- 
ment of the facts on which the claim was made, and the reasons 
of the court for their opinion and decision, may be for in the 
report of the case; Mass. Reports, vol. xvi. p. 488. Eliphalet 
Baker and another, vs. Samuel Fal 

This strange and unexpect ecision, which has shocl he 
plain sense of good men wherever it has been known, | ever 


been well received, or acquit sced in, by the bar, o1 by intelligent 
“f pate 


lawyers of the Commonwealth. The doctrine by which this de 
cision is atte npted to be supp te 1. appears to us not less ovel. 


strange, and untenable, than the decision itself; and we regard 
: } ee TE Re a oe : earieeal 

both doctrine and de cision 1n t Wg oi mere assulnpu mn, OF What 

.— ‘ eg sae Me ee oe 

is quite as offensive, of pudrcral | 


“ion. 
It was in this case gravely held by all the judges, that when 


property is bestowed upon a cl eh, “forthe use and accommoda- 
tion of a teaching church officer,” or Ih 

the use to be made of it, the parish within whic h the church ts 
gathered, are the cestut que trusts ; that is, the property is virtu- 
ally given to the parish, and the church, | 

servants of the parish, to dispose of it for the support of public 
worship in such house, and under such minister, as the parish may 
see fit to provide : that, if the church should themseives provide a 
house and a minister in the place, neither they nor their deacons 
have any further control over the property ; and the parish may, 
in such case, cause a church to be gathered within the walls of 
their own house, who shall, by their deacons, seize upon the prop- 


without spec ially designating 


rv tl eir deacons, are the 
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erty, and support their minister. It was also in this case solemnly 
decided, that a parish may legally settle a minister, although the 
church disse nt, and are opposed to it. In order to support these 
positions, other principles and views equally novel, and equally 
opposed to the vital interests of the church, were advanced. ‘Thus 
it is said of the churches, p. 505, that, ‘* As churches, there is not 
appertaining to them any civil rights or privileges,” and “that a 
church cannot subsist without some religious community to which 
it is attached.” Again, p. 520; ‘Churches, as such, have no 
power but of divine worship, church order and discipline.” And 
again ; “If a church may subsist independent of a congregation, or 
religious society, it is certain it has no legal qualities.” p. 503. 

In order that the whole case may be fairly before the public, I 
now propose to set down so much of the law and its history on this 
subject, as shall enable every plain, candid man to decide it for 
himself. I would however observe, that until the late decisions 
affecting the rights of the churches, I do not find any just cause 
for complaint, i in respect to their situation in this Commonwealth. 
The relation between them and the religious societies and civil in- 
stitutions has been peculiar, and more or less intimate, according 
as the state of society has varied and changed. It may, perhaps, 
be fairly inferred, from the history of our laws, institutions, and 
manners, that every attempt to confer temporal power and authority 
upon the churches, has failed to promote their best interests ; but 
that in all instances, in which the civil arm has mildly held over 
them the protecting shield of the law, securing to them the com- 
mon rights of social bodies, and to individual Christians liberty of 
conscience, the prosperity of the churches, and the prevalence of 
true piety, have been promoted. 

As early as the vear 1641, the protection of the churches be- 
came a subject of legislation among the colonists. By a law of 
that year, the people of God were specially authorized “to vather 
themselves into a church estate, provided they could do it in a 
Christian way, with the observance of the rules of Christ, revealed 
in his word.” By the same law, every church was protected in 
the free exercise of the ordinances of the Gospel, in the election 
and ordination of its officers, in the admission and discipline of its 
members, and in all the usual transactions of congregational 
churches. By a law of 1668, in order to secure the churches in 
a free and unbiassed election of their officers, it was ordered 
and declared that, “ by the church is meant such as are in full 
communion only ;” and all others are prohibited from voting at 
their elections.* By a law of 1692, it is declared that “ the 
churches shall at all times hereafter use, exercise, and enjoy all 
their privileges and freedoms respecting divine worship, church 


‘ 


* Colony Laws, pp. 100—104, 
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order and discipline, and shall be encouraged in the peaceable and 
regular profession and practice thereof.” Under these laws, and 
until the year 1693, all the ministers were called and settled by 
the churches. But in that year, a law was passed, which agrees 
with all subsequent usage in the Orthodox churches and societies 
of the Commonwealth. ‘“ Each respective gathered church, in 
any town or place, that at any time shall be in want of a minister, 
shall have power, according to the directions in the word of God, 
to choose its own minister; and the major part of such inhabitants 
as do there usually attend the pub lic worship of God, and are by 
law qualified for voting in town affairs, concurring with the church’s 
act, and the person thus ele “08 sd and approve -d accepting thereof, 
and settling with them, shall be their minister.”* 

From the time of the apostles, it had been usual for the churches, 
through their deacons, to receive donations of money and other 
things, for the relief of the poor, for the maintenance of their pas- 
tors and teachers, and for the support of the Lord’s table. This 
most important part of Christian practice had not been interrupted, 
even in the worst days of the persecutions under Nero and Domi- 
tian. When, after the dark ages, Christian churches began to be 
regarded as regularly organized bodies, associated for the best of 
purposes, they were authorized in our mother country to possess 
property, of a permanent value, and a certain income, for pious 
uses. It seems the liberality of the pious soon discovered this 
method of doing good in New England. Considerable grants and 
donations having been made to the churches under such circum- 
stances as to shew clearly the design of the donors, that the prop- 
erty granted should go in succession, and be held by the respec- 
tive churches forever; a law was passed, for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect these benevolent designs. In the year 1754, it was 
enacted, 

“ That the deacons of all the several Protestant churches, not being Episcopal 
churches, and the church wardens of the several Episcopal churches, are, and 
shall be deemed so far bodies corporate, as to take in succession all grants and 
donations, whether real or personal, made either to their several churches, the 
poor of their churches, or to them and their successors, and to sue and defend 
in all actions touching the same ; and whenever the ministers, elders, or vé stry 
shall, in such original grants or donations, have been joined with such deacons 
or church, as donees or grantees in succession, in such case, such officers and 
their successors, together with the deacons or church wardens. shall be deemed 
the corporation for such purposes as aforesaid; and the minister or ministers 
of the several Protestant churches, of whatever denomination, are and shall be 
deemed capable of taking in succession any parsonage land or lands granted 
to the minister and his successors, or to the use of the ministers, and of suing 
and defending all actions touching the same; saving that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to make void any final judgement of any court of common 


law, or judge of probate ; saving also, that no alienations of any lands, belong- 
ing to churches, hereafter made by the deacons without the consent of the 
church, or a con mittee of the church for that purpose appointed, or by church 


wardens without the consent of the vestry, shall be sufficient to pass the same ; 


* Province Laws, p. 255 
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and that no alienation hereafter made, by ministers, of lands by them held in 
succession, shall be valid any longer than during such alienors continuing min- 
isters, unless such ministers be ministers of particular towns, districts, or pre- 
cincts, and make such alienation with the consent of such towns, districts, 
or precincts, or unless such ministers so aliening be ministers of Episcopal 
churches, and the same be done with the consent of the vestry ; and the several 
churches within this province, not being Episcopal churches, are hereby em- 
powered to choose a committee, to call the deacons or other church officers to 
account, and if need be, to commence and prosecute any suits touching the 
same, and also to advise and assist such deacons in the administration of the 
affairs as aforesaid.’”* 


In the year 1785, this law was re-enacted, in the same words 
above quoted. We have quoted the whole section, that every man 
in his own conscience may judge what is right. 

Here, we desire that it may be carefully noticed in regard to 
this law, 1. ‘The deacons of the churches are made bodies corpo- 
rate, for the purpose of receiving and holding in succession for- 
ever all grants and donations made to the churches or to their 
poor. 2. The churches, by their committee, are authorized to call 


their deacons to an account re spr ctin: their management of these 


donations. 3. They are authorized to commence and prosecute 
any suits, if need be, touching the same. 4. They are also au- 
thorized to assist the deacons in thei charge of these donations. 
5. In regard to donations to the churches, and the management 
of them, we do not find the | ice whatsoever of any con- 
cern the parish may have with th : 
From the several laws which have been juoted and referred to, 
we believe the proposi ion fully ted, that the deacons are 
the trustees of such donations of perty as may be given to the 
churches, to hold the same for t } use of the membe rs the reof, 
who, for the time being, may be in full communion. But this 
proposition, which we believed so plain as to need no argumenta- 
tion or comment to aid or support it, is encountered and overthrown 
by the judges of the Supre } Judicial ¢ ourt, in the case of 


Baker and F ales, which we have before referred to. According 
to this case, parishes are made to teke the place of churches, and 


churches are made to have no civil rights whatever, unless they 
place themseives under the wing and protection of parishes. The 
consequence of this doctrine is, that the churches must be outlaws, 


and individual Christians must experience persecution. For reli- 
gious privileges, being more important than civil rights, and coming 
often in competition with them, as they certainly will, (and have 
indeed already,) good men will always prefer liberty of conscience, 
to the mammon of unrighteousness; the churches will secede from 
the parishes; and the pious donations of the charitable will be 
turned over to the support of ministers who may soon be not 
only heterodox, but deistical, and lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God. 


* Province Laws p. 506 
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This whole case ought to be laid before the public in its true 
colors. We have thought the eminent counsel for the church 
owed it to themselves, as well as to the churches, to publish their 
argument, by which this novel system of things was resisted, before 
it came upon us ; especially , as in the report of the case, this ar- 
gument is entirely omitted. We have had no cotmtonicntion with 
them, but consider the re porter censurable for the omission. He 
is the servant of the people, and being very amply compensated, 
we have a right to expect froin him a full account of every impor- 
tant case. We have a right to know, not only the reasons upon 
which the court place their decisions, but the argument of the 
counsel opposed to them. [If it had appeared in this case, as it 
ought to have done, we might have been saved from the trouble of 
any additional examination.* 

Here we might stop, and appesi to the good people of Massa- 
chusetts to administer a remedy and relief, either by a enact- 
ment of laws, or changing the administration of justice. For we 
cannot believe, that, when this state of things shall be fully known, 
the good sense and good feelings which prevail among us will 
long suffer it to continue. Literally, the churches are * speckled 
birds ” among us; now something, now nothing. ‘They are like 


so many cyphers in arithmetic, which count well at the right, but 
nothing at ‘the left. If they will worship in such a meeting house, 
and under such a minister, as the parish shall provide for them, 


they are numerically something : if they choose to provide a min- 
ister and meeting house for themselves, on the opposite side of 


the way, they are numerically nothing. We do not believe our 
fellow citizens are prepared to acknowledge this new logic to be 
genuine: for /aw it is not. It isa kind of chop-logic, by which 
the whole binding force of the statute is done away. If this gen- 
eration, and all generations to come, do not perceive this decision 
to be an anomaly in the law, and a perversion of logic, it must be 
attributed to that blind sree e, under the influence of which the 
learned and the mighty of this world have not unfrequently ranged 
themselves in opposition to the true church of Christ. 


But we propose to examine some of the positions by which this 

os ». me oe ry. , ; * 
decision is fortified. ‘The court say. p. 494, the counsel for the 
church “ contended that the property given to the church belonged 
to them as an ecclesiastical b oe without any connexion with the 
parish ; and to the use of the church, without any trust in favor of 
the parish.” If so, they contended for what plainly appears to be 


*The office of re porter, blended as OW st ns to | with the court itself, has lost 
the affections of the most intelligent portien of community. Instead of operating as 
a check to the court, by a faithful record of the cases ; it has become, by the omission of 
a great proportion of the cases altogether, and of the argument of counsel so frequently, 
rathera protector of court blunders and improvident decisions : so that it has now become 
questionable with the best lawyers, whether the law establishing this office answers any 
beneficial purpose ; and whe ther our jurisprudence would not be better promoted, by 


leaving this business to be done by individuals upon their own responsibility 
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the sound exposition of the statute; and we find no satisfactory 
reason given for deciding contrary to this position of the counsel for 
thechurch. The parish were not mentioned in the donations; they 
are not mentioned in the law. ‘The first step in the argument of the 
court is, that “the donations were given for the support of public 
worship.” Well, was not that worship to be directed by the 
church? But what is the inference? “ ‘Therefore the parish must 
be the cestui que trust.” see p.496. Why? “ Because the effect 
was to relieve them from the expense the »y would otherwise have 
been obliged to bear, or forego all the benefits of a Christian min- 
istry.” p. 499. If this reasoning be correct, the legal estates of 
Cambridge university, of Williams and Amherst colleges, and of 
all our incorporated academies, is in the resident pupils and stu- 
dents who receive the immediate benefit of them. But how does 
it follow, if the donations do not go to the parish, that the parish 
must “be at the expense of supporting a minister, or forego the 
benefits of the Christian ministry.” Cannot the people of the 
parish attend meeting with the church? ‘ Aye, but they must have 
a minister of their own choice.” Well, they then must be at the 
expense of maintaining him, and not lay violent hands upon the 
pious bounty of good men, who did not trust it in their hands, and 
who, if alive, would not attend upon his ministry. 

The next position is, “The church is not a body politic, and 
cannot hold in succession.” ‘ Nor were they cestwt que trusts, for 
there were no trustees but themselves.” p. 405. * No trustees but 
themselves’! But according to the court, see p. 467, “ the statute 
of 1754, constitutes the deacons of the churches the trustees.” 
Let these two sentences be reconciled, if they can be. ‘* Cannot 
take in succession’! What was the object of the statute of 1754? 
Are not the deacons, by that staiute, a perpetual corporation, to 
hold in succession for the church those bounties which are ex- 
pressly given them? ‘JVot a body politic’?! We hope not to be 
put down by a hard name. A town, a parish, a school district, 
are not, strictly speaking, bodies politic. ‘They are, in the lan- 
guage of courts, qua corporations ; that is, corporations in some 
respects, though not in others. See Mass. Rep. vol. xiii. p. 193. 
Fourth school district in Rumford vs. Wood. By the court, 
* school districts may be considered, under our institutions, as qua 
corporations, with limited powers, co-extensive with the duties 
imposed upon them by statute or usage, but restrained from the 
general use of the authority which belongs to those metaphysical 
persons, by the common law. ‘The same may be said of all the 
numerous corporations created by the Legislature, enjoying the 
power expressly bestowed, and possessing by necessary implication 
the authority which is requisite to execute the purposes of their 
creation.” A church, by the statute, consists of “ those who are in 
full communion.” The court admit that this was a description 
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of the voters sufficiently definite, p. 516. No doubt it is a defini- 
tion by which the members may be always ascertained. By the 
statute, the deacons are accountable to the church, for the right 
appropriation of their donations : the church may also bring actions 
against the deacons, if need be. Why, then, are not the church 
sufficiently qualified to be cestui que trusts of these donations? Is 
it not trifling with names, and with reason too, to say that a church 
is not a body politic ? 

But say the court, “ there is distinction between a church, in an 
ecclesiastical point of view, and a church, in relation to civil rights,” 
p- 503. This appears to us a solecism, and must, we think, be 
an insolvable enigma to all who read the case. The statute of 
1641 prescribes the mode of gathering a church. The statute 
of 1668 declares who shall constitute the church, for the purpose 
of electing ministers. The statute of 1754, re-enacted in 1786, 
makes the deacons of the church a body corporate to receive de 
nations, and holds them accountable to the church therefor, to use 
and appropriate the same, according to the form of the gift. Have 
we any other kind of churches recognized by the law of this Com- 
monwealth? We know of no other. Is this, then, a church in 
an “ ecclesiastical point of view,” or a church “in relation to civil 
rights”? Undoubtedly both. It is a church gathered in manner 
presc ribed by law, and ‘with the observance of the rules of Christ 
in his word.” A church, ecclesia, ex vi termini, is an ecclesiastical 
body ; and if it has any civil rights, it is a church in “ relation to 
those rights.” 

But the court say, p. 505, “A church cannot subsist without 
some religious community to which it is attached.” ‘This asser- 
tion we consider entirely gratuitous. We do not believe there is 
a colorable ground for it. There never was a law in this Com- 
monwealth which required such a connexion, as essential to the 
enjoyment of the civil rights secured by the statute of 1754, nor 
does the notion of such a connexion consist with the statutes of 
1641 and 1668, nor with the rules of the Platform. 

But say the court, “if this were not so, a church might remove 
to any other place, even without the Commonwealth, and carry 
their donations with them.” Well; and so might the corporation 
of Harvard university run away, and carry all the immense pro- 
perty in their hands “with them: the inhabitants of a town might 
remove, en masse, and take with them any property in their hands. 
The Society for Propogating the Gospel may pocket the charitable 
donations bestowed upon them, and run away. A poll pi arish may 
remove, and carry with them the donations of property bestowed 
on them: so may ‘the trustees of the funds of our parishes. ‘There 
seems to be a great apprehension that the churches will run away. 
Good men, it is believed, are not without apprehensions that such 
may be the state of things among, us, if these judicial opinions are 
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followed up, that the church must go away; but with very little, 
certainly, to carry with them. But is not this a mere bugbear, to 
frighten us out of the important rights secured by the statute? If 
the laws have no sufficiently secured pious donors against a pos- 
sible abuse of power by those to whom the donations are given, 
then let wiser laws be made. But let the law-making power do 
this, and not the judicial courts. How readily is it admitted that 
parishes will not abuse their donations ! But what are the lessons of 
experience? Is it not well known to all descriptions of persons, 
that this parish in Dedham have diverted the donations in question 
from the original design of the pious and Orthodox benefactors ? 
And have not other parishes done the same? And does not every 
body know that the Corporation of Harvard university have done 
the same, in relation to the Professorship of Divinity, to the outrage 
of all principle, justice, or gratitude ? 

But the case does not stop here. Something more must be said 
to justify the removal of tie deacons by the minority of the church, 
without notice to the majority ; and the choice of new deacons by 
the same minority, without notice to the majority, and without a 
pretence of accusation. Accordingly it is said, p. 503, * The se- 
cession of a whole church from the parish would be an extinction 
of the church; and it is competent for the members of the parish 
to institute a new church, or to engraft one upon the old stock, if 
any should remain.” We are quite certain there is nothing in the 
reasoning which follows, which has any tendency to prove this 
proposition. But let it be examined. It was intended to apply 
to the facts in the case. By the word secession then, is meant the 
retiring of the church by their own vote and act, from the old 
meeting house, and their worshipping in the new meeting house on 
the other side of the way. ‘The court say, p 504, “Though 
many instances have occurred of the re ‘moval of chure ch members 
from one church or place of ales to another, and no doubt a 
removal of the majority of the members has sometimes occurred, 
we do not hear of any church ceasing to exist, while there enbbiat 
members enough left to do church service.” But what has this 
to do with the case? [It is the whole argument.] Is there no dif- 
ference between secession, as defined by the case itself, and the 
casual removal of members by dismission and recommendation? 
Beyond all question, church members nay remove from one place 
to another, as individu: ils, and still leave the church behind them. 
But when a church, in regular meeting, takes up the subject of 
seceding from a parish, or leaving a particular place of worship ; 
deliberates respecting it ; votes to withdraw; and ina body does 
withdraw ; we insist upon it, that the church, by their secession, 
have not become extinct. They still live, and are entitled to live, 
in the enjoyment of all their powers and rights. ‘The abandoned 
parish may indeed institute a new church, but this will be a new 
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one, possessing its own rights and privileges, but not inheriting those 
of the church which has retired. 

We believe the instance at Dedham was the first in Massachu- 
setts, in which the usage, the Platform, and the law were all disre- 
garded ; and in sanctioning this proceeding by our highest judicial 
tribunal, we regard the churches as cast without the protection 
of the law, and their members as brought into a state of legal per- 
secution. By the law of 1641, every church was to be protectec¢ 
in the free exercise of the ordinances of the Gospel, in the elec- 
tion and ordination of its officers, in the admission and discipline 
of its members, and in all the usual transactions of congregational 
churches. But in sanctioning the unprecedented proceedings at 
Dedham, we depose the officers of the church, without accusation, 
without a crime, without notice, and without the consent of the 
church ; we set at naught the discipline of the church, and set up 
a kind of civil church by construction and assumption, which is 
contrary to the order of the Gospel; and while we take from the 
true church every right and privilege in civil society, we clothe 
this mongrel, barbarous church with rights and privileges unknown 
to the law, and unknown to the Gospel. 

We intended to have pursued this case still farther, and to have 
examined it more minutely. We intended to have discussed the 
nature of those civil rights which are thus attached to these came- 
leon-colored churches, and to have inquired whether they are of 
that unalienable, indefeasable, independent character, which alone 
are worthy of mention in a free commonwealth. 

We designed to have gone with some particularity into our own 
ecclesiastical history, and to have shewn, as we certainly can, that 
there is no color for saying, with the case before us, that the 
churches and parishes in Massachusetts were formerly identified ; 
and this remark being thrice repeated in the Report, we have de- 
ferred an inquiry into its truth with the more reluctance. We in- 
tended to have examined the case in Sandwich,* which is adduced 
in the Report as an authority, and to have shewn that it was a case 


* The case here referred to is not that of Burr vs. Sandwich,” but that of “ the dea- 
cons of the first church in Sandwich vs. Tilden.’—The pretence of a judicial decision 
to warrant the decision of the Dedham case, is, in our opinion, an abuse of lauguage. 
The case above alluded to is placed in a note to the principal one, p. 503. The date of 
the case is not mentioned, which in our view is a culpable omission. We have ascer- 
tained that it was decided during the pendency of the case of Baker and Fales, and 
on the trial of that case was not relied on as an authority. It ought not have been so 
relied on for it was a case whicl § r tried. So much attention was paid to it, 
that the facts were agreed. and eminent counsel was engaged to argue the case for the 
defendant ; but it became impossible for t counsel to be present, and the defendant 
was defaulted. The friends of Mr. Lams« ttended at the court. ex citing the tnal, 
and expressed great satisfaction in discovering what was called ‘the ming of the 
court.” The judges intimated that pr ly the defendant would not have been bene- 
fited by his counsel, if he had been present ; for having prev ously heen furnished with the 
— they could not but have formed some opinion in respect to the merits of the case. 
Sut in our view, it is a perversion of good practice, to quote that case as a judi« deci- 
sion - a case of default—a case not a f i case cotemporane ously pen oO i case 


upon which, if any opinion was given, it was given gratuitously, and extra-judicially. 
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of no authority. And especially, we intended to show, that the 
right of the churches to prevent the settlement of a heterodox 
minister over them, was a right coeval with our existence as a 
community, and never was intended to have been done away by 
the constitution. 

But enough has been said to shew the condition in which the 
Orthodox churches of this Commonwealth are now placed ; and 
that they are placed in this condition by a species of unwarranted 
judicial construction, by which the sound and wholesome provi- 
sions of the statute of 1754, “ are torn to ve ry tatters. ” We ought 
to talk no more of liberty, until this foul stain on our jurisprudence 
is wiped away, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BRAINERD. 


The name of Brainerd will be held in sacred remembrance by 
those who love Zion, in every age and in every place. ‘The peru- 
sal of his life, to the hundredth time, will not be unprofitable. For 
however often read, the warm effusions of piety and devotion which 
flowed from his pen, will stilk excite to circumspection and dili- 
gence, to humility, thankfulness and praise. 

His experience was deep, and in some respects peculiar. From 
cominon indifference, he was brought to uncommon pharisaical 
self-righteousness and outward attention to religion. From this 
state, after humiliating proof of the deceit and wickedness of his 
heart, he was at length brought to a peaceful embrace of Christ, 
in the offers of salvation, and to enjoy an habitual and remarkab le 
nearness to God. In this state he lived; in this he labored; 
this he died. ‘ Blessed and happy saint! May I follow hee e, 
as thou followedst Christ ; and ultimately may my rest be slosioun, 
as thine is, through the grace of our Redeemer, and the re newing 
and sanctifying influence of the fea. Spirit.’ 

In the light of that pure law, by which is the knowledge of sin, 
Brainerd had seen and was convinced of the entire depravity of 
his heart, regarding himself as naturally opposed to God and his 
government. In this state he was convinced, after many and 
earnest efforts to save himself, that this was impossible ; and that 
faith alone in Jesus Christ could avail to save him. Out of this 
state of darkness, he was at length brought into “ marvellous light.” 
Unspeakable glory seemed to open to his view; and now, if he 
could have been saved by his own duties, his soul had no desire 
for it, and he wondered that the whole world did not see and comply 
with the free offers of salvation through the rightecusness of Christ. 

Brainerd was an uncommon example of self-mortification and 
self-denial. Witness his confession of his faults at college, and 
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(though of bright promise had he sought distinction ) his cheerful 
withdrawment of himself and devotion to the cause of Christ among 
the poor Indians at Kaunaumeek, and afterwards at the Forks of 
the Delaware, and on the Susquebannah. 

As might be expected of one who withheld not himself, Brainerd 
was liberal of his property, to promote the happiness of his fellow 
men. Though far from affluent, he gave, in fifteen months of 
rather more than ordinary prosperity, a hundred pounds to chari- 
table purposes, and blessed God for having made him the steward 
of his bounty. 

Brainerd was a man of uncommon inward struggles, trials and 
consolations. His spiritual life was no ordinary life. He was not 
content with no more than ordinary attainments in piety. We find 
him struggling against everything which he discovered within him- 
self that was not pure, and humble, and holy, and active. He 
made no compromise with sloth and carnal indulgence. What- 
ever was wayward in affection, or weak in faith, or wanting in zeal, 
he was for correcting without delay. If from any cause God hid 
his face, his sou] was in distress ; nor, till the sun of righteousness 
shone forth again, could he give himself rest or quiet. He was 
for dwelling near in the presence of God, and living habitually 
upon the fulness of the Redeemer. ‘ Nothing,” says he, “ so 
refreshes my soul, as when I can go to God, yea, to God my ex- 
ceeding joy. When he is so, sensibly to my soul, O how unspe rak- 
ably delightful is this! O, that I could forever live to God !’ 

He was also a man of wrestling prayer, and of prevailing supplica- 
tion ; and therefore God was with him, and wrought gloriously by 
him. Whether in the house or by the way, among his friends or 
in his study, he was in prayer. Preaching at a certain place, he 
was barren in the morning, and enjoyed “ scarce any warmth.” 
But at noon he withdrew, and “ got alone among the bushes.” 
There he “ cried to God, being in great anguish, that he could not 
address souls with more compassion and tender affection.” Inthe 
afternoon he preached in demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power. ‘ The Spirit of God was there, and the effects were ap- 
parent, tears running down many cheeks.”—Sometimes he even 
forgat his food, through his interest in devotion and secret prayer. 

Instead of terrors, in the nearest views of death, Brainerd rather 
exulted and triumphed. ‘“ O,” said he, “ the glorious time is now 
coming! I have longed to serve God perfectly: Now God will 
gratify those desires. I long for the time. I am very willing to 
part with all. O, why is Christ so long in coming? Why tarry the 
wheels of his chariot ?” 

How many ministers are there now of this apostolical character? 
Let the clerical readers of the Spirit of the Pilgrims be admon- 
ished of what they ought to be, by the example of David Brainerd. 
They may have read his life re peatedly, but let them read it again, 
and if like me, they will not read in vain. H. 
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REVIEWS. 


Report oF THE ComMITTEE TO WHOM WAS REFERRED THE 
SEVERAL PETITIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF MAaILs ON THE Sap- 
BATH, presented to the Senate of the United States, Jan. 16, 
1829, by the Hon. Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, Chairman. 


By the title and design of our work; by the memory of those 
who fled from Holland to Plymouth, because in that land of mer- 
chandise they could not enjoy a quiet Sabbath, or accustom their 
children to keep it holy ; by all the blessings, civil and religious, 
which exist in close alliance with that day, which have been our 
birthright, and are the just inheritance of the future generations of 
our children ; and by all our obligations, as patriots to our country, 
and as Christians to our God, we consider ourselves called upon 
to animadvert upon the facts, principles and reasonings contained in 
this Report. 

We cherish an ardent attachment to the principles of our repub- 
lican institutions, and believe that, in alliance with the Gospel, they 
are destined to emancipate the world; and, without permitting our- 
selves to participate in the collisions incident to popular elections, 
we hold ourselves bound, and declare ourselves disposed, to render 
to the constituted authorities of our nation, from time to time, our 
prayers, and our cheerful co-operation, in all things which are lawful 
and right. It is the happiness of our nation, that so extensively the 
people read and think for themselves ; and the glory of our govern- 
ment, that it is so accessible to the people, and feels with such ease, 
superceding the necessity of revolution, the slightest movement of the 
public will. The press, which in Europe is struggling on to liberty 
amid bristling bayonets, is with us free ; and those ace ommodations 
to public sentiment, which there can be secured only by innovation 
upon ancient usages, are obtained here with all the safe ty which 
appertains to public discussion, and a judicious and peaceful legis- 
lation. The people have only to ascertain what will be for their 
good, and they are blessed with a government whose honor and 
happiness it is to bestow it. 

It is both admitted, and by us maintained, that animadversions 
upon public men and measures, legislative or judicial, should be 
conducted with candor and respect. But the maxim that no wrong 
can be done by men in authority, belongs to the monarchy trom 
which our fathers fled, and not to the re public which they institut- 
ed. In our animadversions, therefore, upon the Report of this 
Committee, we both exercise a right, and perform a duty, which 
belongs to us as citizens and as Chris tians. 

We enter upon this duty without delay, because the principles of 
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the Report are fraught with too much evil, and the reasonings which 
recommend them are too specious aud coincident with popular 
inclination, to permit the bane to circulate long without the anti- 
dote ; it being much easier to prevent the introduction of poison 
into the body politic, than to expel it when it shal] once have ob- 
tained a brisk circulation. We are the more constrained to speak, 
because in our view, the Sabbath is the mainspring of our repub- 
lican institutions, every one of which, without its moral power, 
will most assuredly run down; and because, if the tide of pro- 
fanation, set in motion by governmental example, continues to roll 
on for fourteen years to come, as it has done for the fourteen 
which are past, it may be impossible to preserve to the nation the 
moral blessings of that day. If, with twelve millions of people, the 
breaking forth, which at first was but a drop, and then a puny 
stream, has become a flood, sweeping all mounds and landmarks 
before it, what power shall stay it, when urged on, as in the course 
of the present century it will be, by a population of thirty, sixty, 
or even eighty millions. We are sure that the people of this 
nation would not, by any public act, abolish the Sabbath; and 
we are equally confident that to all purposes of national morality 
it will be done, unless a more efficient public sentiment can be 
arrayed in favor of its preservation. ‘To our apprehension, the 
question now before Congress and the nation is, Abolish, or not 
abolish, the Christian Sabbath. Of such a decision we dare not, 
in time or in eternity, meet the result, without having done all which 
heaven has enabled us to do, to produce a correct decision. Be- 
tween the cradle and the grave of liberty we take our stand ; and 
to the nation, and to heaven, we here pledge ourselves, never to 
abandon our post, or to keep silence, till the Sabbath, the palla- 
dium of our hopes, is rescued, or the grave has closed upon our 
country’s glory. And these, we have cause to know, are the views 
and feelings which have waked up the nation, and called forth the 
united, spontaneous burst of importunity which has flowed in upon 
Congress. 

The question, however, is not to be settled by mere feeling ; 
much less by the argumentum ad invidiam, on either side. It is 
manifest that the people, as yet, do not thoroughly understand the 
subject, and when they do, we have great confidence that, under 
God, they will decide right. Before we proceed, therefore, to a 
particular consideration of the Report, we shall endeavor to afford 
to our readers the means of forming a correct judgement, in re- 
spect to the real and indispensable efficacy of the Sabbath to the 
maintenance of our civil and religious institutions. 

It has been said often by the advocates of a liberal exposition 
of the fourth command, that ‘the Sabbath was made for man.’ 
This is true, but in a sense directly the opposite of that which is 
intended. The Sabbath was made (i. e. it was instituted and set 
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apart by heaven) for the spiritual use and benefit of man. To be 
made for man, denotes its universal necessity and universal and 
perpetual obligation: for the term man is generic, and includes 
the race, of all ages and nations. ‘The declaration ‘the Sabbath 
was made for man,’ iinplies also that it was bestowed as a blessing, 
and not imposed as a penance—a mitigation, and not an augmen- 
tation of the curse, ‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 
till thou return to the earth.’ The six days were made for man 
as really as the seventh ; but they are appropriated to labor, while 
the seventh is given as a season in which to suspend his toils and 
cares, and furnishes to the laboring classes of the world almost 
their only opportunity for intellectual and moral-cultivation. Thus, 
it is said, at the close of creation, that God blessed and sanctified 
the Sabbath. But to sanctify times, places, and things, is, according 
to scriptural usage, to set them apart from a secular to a religious 
use; as the sons of Levi were sanctified to the priesthood, and 
the tabernacle and temple to the worship of God, and all their 
utensils to religious uses. 

The necessity of some respite from the ordinary vocations of 
life the Report admits to be the “ voice of universal nature ;” and 
the wisdom and benevolence of consecrating a seventh part of time 
to this rest, appear in its experimental adaptation to the physical, 
intellectual and moral necessities of man. Experience has ascer- 
tained that the frames of men and animals are incapable of unin- 
termitted action. Beside the repose of the night, a periodical rest 
of the Sabbath is demanded. ‘Those who labor through the sum- 
mer, without intermission, accomplish less, with much greater ex- 
haustion, than those who observe the Sabbath. Extended journies 
are performed with more expedition, and less fatigue, by man and 
beast, with, than without, the rest of the Sabbath. It was ascer- 
tained in France, by experiment, that the labor of nine days, instead 
of six, increased the exhaustion of man, and diminished the aggre- 
gate amount of labor. ‘The reason is obvious. No device of man 
can make a pound weigh more than a pound, or limited strength 
endure but a limited degree of action ; and he who made the frame 
of man prepared it to sustain action six days in the week, and no 
more. 

It is manifest, that the mind has its limits of vigorous and health- 
ful application to study, or to business, and that all taxation beyond 
the exigencies of six days reacts, in nervous prostration, mental 
aberration, or mortality. God has set the bounds to muscular and 
mental effort which they cannot pass; and though man, impatient 
of constraint, has rushed upon them, and sought to pass, like the 
waves dashing upon the iron-bound shore, he alone has been bro- 
ken, while the ordinances of heaven have ‘ maintained their place’. 

It is chiefly, however, in a moral respect that the Sabbath was 
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made for man. For all experience has shown that cessation from 
labor, without religious and moral instruction, results in dissipation 
and excess, more injurious to mind and body, than unintermitted 
toil. ‘The Sabbath, as a mere holiday, has always exerted a most 
terrific demoralizing influence ; and there is no alternative for man, 
but to keep it holy, or waste away by the toil or the dissipation of 
its violation. 

That man is a free agent, to be governed by law, and not 
by force, is a matter of universal consciousness. That the moral 
law contained in the decalogue is the rule of duty, and would, 
if obeyed, constitute perfect society, is admitted by Christians. 
The entire influence of this law depends however on its being 
known, explained, and pressed earnestly and often upon the at- 
tention of men. It is the design of the Sabbath to give omni- 
presence and energy to the moral law, by convening, one day in 
seven, the population of the world to hear the expositions of its 
precepts and sanctions. It is not to be denied, also, that man is a 
sinner, and must be reclaimed and pardoned, to fit him for heaven; 
and the Sabbath is given to him as a day of rest, in which he may 
attend to such instructions as God has provided to make him wise 
unto salvation. But the influence of both law and Gospel to ben- 
efit man for time or for eternity is impaired, just in proportion as 
the Sabbath is diverted from sacred, and is devoted to secular 
uses. ‘To establish this position, nothing is necessary, but a con- 
cise consideration of the state of human society in respect to each 
command of the decalogue, where the Sabbath does not give pre- 
sence and influence to the law of God and the precepts of the 
Gospel. We will name the commands in order, and illustrate, by 
an appeal to facts, the state of society in respect to each, where 
the Sabbath does not impart its energy to the moral law. 

“ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” But unblessed by 
the Sabbath, there is not a spot on earth, where the understanding 
is enlightened by just conceptions of the character of God, or his 
worship maintained, or the hearts and lives of men purified by the 
Gospel. Ev erywhere, as the Sabbath has disappeared, has dark- 
ness covered the earth, and gross darkness the people; and though 
we exult in our liberties and superior illumination, in one century, 
without the Sabbath, would our sun go down, and all our civil and 
religious institutions perish. 

* Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image.” But 
where has the Sabbath departed, and idolatry not entered? The 
reluctance of man to retain God in his knowledge is notorious. 
It is only by the evidence of miracles, and the energy imparted 
by the Sabbaih to divine institutions, that the name and worship 
of God have been maintained upon the earth. The Jews, pre- 
vious to their captivity at Babylon, were strangely addicted to the 
worship of idols ; but after their return, when the synagogue wor- 
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ship was established, the Sabbath more strictly observed, and the 
law of God read and explained every recurring seventh day, they 
never relapsed into idolatry more. 

The Sabbath is the wall of partition between Christian and 
heathen lands ;—the sun which enlightens the one, while all with- 
out is the region of the shadow of death. ‘The enemies of reve- 
lation revile the Sabbath, as a day subservient to superstition and 
the clergy ; but let them turn their backs on its hated light, and go 
where its glimmerings do not reach, and everywhere they will wit- 
ness the ignorance of the multitude, and the uncontroled ‘despotism 
of an idol priesthood. Idolatry has retreated before the hated light 
of holy time, and now lies in ambush, waiting to return, whenever 
it shall be extinguished. ‘The enemies of revelation and the Sab- 
bath are in fact the pioneers of idolatry, with all its abominable 
superstitions and impurities. 

“ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
The entire influence of the divine government depends on the 
reverence and love for God which prevail among his subjects. 
Wherever respect for God declines—wherever his name, attri- 
butes, word, and worship, are treated with irreverence and levity, 


there the obedience of the heart has no place, and atheism itself 


could scarcely be more licentious in its results. Profaneness is 


ever associated in some form, and more commonly in many forms, 
with immorality ; so that universally, the more profaneness abounds, 
the more dissolute is the community in which it prevails. But 
among what classes of the community does the profanation of the 
name of God most abound? Never a: hose, as a class, who 


are reverential and strict in their observance of the Sabbath, but 
among those, almost exclusively, who lightly esteem and violate 
that holy day. 

“ Honor ‘thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
wn the land which the Lord thy God civeth t ee.” But what is 
the treatment of parents by their children, where no Sabbath pre- 
serves natural affection, corroborates parental by divine authority, 
invigorates conscience, and forms a public s ntiment which renders 
filial ingratitude disreputable? In lands nominally Christian, chil- 
dren who are farthest removed from the influence of the Sabbath, 
are most frequently irreligious, self-willed, ‘ heady, highminded, 
disobedient to parents, without natural affection, implacable, un- 
merciful ;’ while often, by their abusive conduct, they destroy 
domestic peace, and by their vices and crimes bring themselves 
and the grey hairs of their parents with sorrow to the grave. 
In pagan lands, the insubordination of children to parents is 
notorious, and the affections and comforts of the family state, as 
they are ‘enjoyed i in Christian lands, are scarcely known. It is a 
common event for children, when their parents have become old, 
and can be of no further use to them, to carry them forth as a 
nuisance, and lay them down under the canopy of heaven, by the 
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river, or the way side, to die the lingering, intolerable death of 
starvation. 

“ Thou shalt not kill.” But where the Sabbath does not give 
presence and energy to the moral law, how cheap and insecure is 
the life of man ? Duelling, as a gene ral fact, prevails among Sab- 
bath breakers. It is doubtful whether an individual can be found, 
of the multitude who have fought, who was accustomed to pay a 
strict regard to holy time. And where do those assaults mest 
abound, which indicate the absence of principle, and the predomi- 
nance of intemperance, and rage, and brutal force ? Precisely 
where the Sabbath is least revered, and the tavern has supplanted 
the sanctuary of God. Where, with horrid frequency, and more 
horrid impunity, do those assassinations multiply, which hold life 
in jeopardy? It is where the Sabbath, if known at all, exists in 
name only, as a day of superstitious forms, and is, in fact, a holi- 
day, more destructive to morals than the other six. In many such 
places, the work of assassination has become a profession. For 
a small sum, a desperado can be hired to take away life, and can 
find a sanctuary from justice in the church ; and, for a small por- 
tion of his gain, can be absolved from guilt by the ghostly priest- 
hood. 

There is a city in our own land, in which, a few years since, an 
appalling number of assassinations took place in six months, Dg 
every one of them with entire impunity. But there was no Sab- 
bath there, which gave presence and influence to the government of 
God, or tone to public sentiment, or energy to the civil law. And 
whoever reads the account of assassinations and murders which 
are fast becoming a part of our weekly intelligence, and observes 
the geographical location of these deeds of blood, will perceive 
that they abound chiefly in the twilight of religious knowledge, and 
where the Sabbath sheds upon th A ign but a faint and glim- 
mering light. In most unevangelized nations, infantic ide is com- 
mon, and often prevails to such an extent that one half the chil- 
dren born are destroyed, and not unfrequently by the hand of her 
who bore them. In many all heathen nations have human sacri- 
fices been offered, and in many are offered still; and in all, the 
life of man is set at art with an inhumanity unparalle led even 
in the worst parts of nominal Christendom. In India, eve ry year, 
multitudes of widows burn on the funeral pile with their de ad hus- 
bands. It is said, indeed, to be done voluntarily ; but it is a com- 
pulsory choice—the disgrace and persecution for a refusal being 
more dreadful than death. In Rome, thousands were sometimes 
murdered in a month, in the shows of the gladiators, merely for the 
public amusement. But no Sabbath had brought to their ears the 
divine prohibition, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ Until the light of the 
Sabbath arose on that dark empire, a vast proportion of the popu- 
lation were slaves, over whom the master held the power of life 
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and death, and whom, in passion or caprice, he often killed and 
cast into fish ponds, to fatten the fish of his table. 

Buchanan, in his Christian Researches, writes thus: 

“ Buddruck, May 30, 1806. We know that we are approach- 
ing Juggernaut, (and yet we are more than fifty miles from it) by 
the human bones which we have seen for some days strewed by 
the way. Near the pilgrim’s caravansera, there are more than a 
hundred skulls. The dogs, jackalls and vultures seem to live 
here on human prey. The vultures exhibit a shocking tameness. 
This Buddruck is a horrid place. Wherever I turn my eyes, I 
meet death in some shape or other.” 

* Juggernaut, June 14. I have seen Juggernaut. The scene 
at Buddruck is but the vestibule. No record of ancient or modern 
history, can give an adequate idea of this valley of death. The 
idol of Juggernaut has been considered as the Moloch of the pre- 
sent age, and he is justly so named ; for the sacrifices offered up 
to him by self-devotement are not less criminal, perhaps not less 
numerous, than those recorded of the Moloch of Canaan.” “I be- 
held another distressing scene this morning. A poor woman lying 
dead, or nearly dead, and her two children by her, looking at the 
dogs and vultures which were near. ‘The people passed without 
noticing the children. I asked them where was their home? ‘They 
said, ‘ they had no home but where their mother was.’ OO, there 
is no pity at Juggernaut, no mercy, no tenderness of heart in Mo- 
loch’s kingdom ;”—and he might have said, because there is no 
Sabbath there. 

When the Sabbath was abolished in France, the Mighty God, 
whose being they had denied, and whose worship they abolished, 
stood aloof, and gave them up; and a scene of proscription, and 
assassination, and desolation ensued, unparalleled in the annals of 
the civilized world. In the city of Paris, there were in 1803, 
eight hundred and seven suicides and murders. Among the crimi- 
nals executed, there were seven fathers who had poisoned their 
children, ten husbands who had murdered their wives, six wives 
who had poisoned their husbands, and fifteen children who had 
destroyed their parents. 

* Thou shalt not commit adultery.” But in many nations lying 
without the pale of Christendom, promiscuous concubinage has pre- 
vailed to the annihilation of domestic purity, and all the sweet chari- 
ties of the family state. Atthe Sandwich Islands, licentiousness and 
disease were fast exterminating the wretched population, until the 
Sabbath and the glad tidings of the Gospel came to their aid. 
The impurities of heathenism cannot be named—cannot be even 
conceived. Buchanan, who witnessed the walls and gates of the 
temple of Juggernaut “ covered with indecent emblems in massive 
and durable sculpture,” and listened to the obscene stanzas which 
the priest said “ are the delight of the god,” beheld the “ lascivious 
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gesture,” and “ indecent action,” and heard from the multitude 
“the sensual yell of delight,” as they urged the car along, says, 
“Twas appalled at the ‘magnitude and horror of the spectacle, 
and felt a consciousness of doing wrong in witnessing it, and was 
about to withdraw ; but a scene of a different kind was now to be 
presented. ‘The characteristics of Moloch’s worship are lust and 
blood. We have seen the former; now comes the blood.” “ This, 
thought I, is the worship of the Bramins of Hindostan, in its sub- 
limest degree! What then shall we think of their private manners 
and their moral principles: for it is equally true of India, as of 
Europe, if you would know the state of the people, you must look 
at the state of the temple.” 

Why should we allude here to the temple of Venus, and the 
similar abominations which pertained to her worship ; or to the 
chastity of nations, a part of whose religion consisted in the most 
shameless obscenities? There was no Sabbath there. 

“ Thou shalt not steal.” But it is notorious that the unevan- 
gelized population of the world, with little exception, is addicted 
to theft. By the laws of some of the ancient heathen nations, 
stealing was encouraged, if not expressly enjoined. And among 
modern heathens, as missionaries and other travellers have con- 
stantly witnessed, this vice almost universally prevails. And from 
what class of society in Christian nations, does the anti-social con- 
spiracy of swindlers, thieves and robbers usually proceed? Be- 
yond question, they are those whom in childhood no parental in- 
struction and example taught to remember the Sabbath day—the 
vagrants of our cities and land, to whom the returning Sabbath 
brought leisure and opportunity to perfect themselves, by practice, 
in all manner of wickedness. 

“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” But 
in Hindostan, Sir William Jones, who adorned alike religion, litera- 
ture, and the bench, declares, that he “ never knew a Hindoo, 
whose testimony under oath could be fully relied on.” “ They 
will swear falsely,” says Mr. Ward,” in the most shocking manner, 
so that a judge never knows when he may safely believe a Hindoo 
witness. Some of the courts of justice are infested by a set of 
men who, for a paltry sum, are willing to make oath to any fact, 
however false.” 

The facility with which forged papers and false testimony can 
be obtained in most Catholic countries, is well known to commer- 
cial men. And in our own land, as we recede from the sanctuary 
and the Sabbath to those classes of society, whose inclination or 
employment carry them beyond its illumination and blessed attrac- 
tion, we shall find the sanctity of an oath to decline, and life and 
property, as protected by law, to be more and more insecure. 

“ Thou shalt not covet.” ‘The Hindoos,” says Mr. Ward, 
“ are excessively addicted to covetousness, especially in the great 
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towns, where they have been corrupted by commerce.” And 
where, except in Christian lands, do governments exist, which are 
not rapacious? The rapacity of the Turkish government has well 
nigh depopulated some of the fairest portions of the earth, once 
the most populous, where no crime is more dangerous to life than 
that of being rich. And where will you look for confirmation of 
the inspired declaration, that ‘ the world lusteth to envy,’ and for 
mobs and insurrections, laying rapacious hands on the property of 
the rich, but among those whom the Sabbath has not visited, and 
whose only restraint is the coercion of law? Men of wealth, who 
are hasting to be rich by Sabbath day earnings, should understand 
that their wealth is floating on a popular sea whose waves the laws 
cannot chain, when the Sabbath has ceased to legislate in the name 
of heaven—that a volcano is beneath them, whose explosion man 
cannot prevent or withstand, when the fear of the Lord has ceased, 
which is the beginning of wisdom. If our men of wealth desire 
the scenes of revolutionary France to be acted over, let them ob- 
literate the Sabbath, and propagate infidelity, and ‘ from the vasty 
deep,’ call up the demons of blood—and they will come. : 

Volumes of facts, under each of these particulars, might easily 
be accumulated. We have selected a few only as specimens, but 
enough to show, that the moral law, without the Sabbath, is as im- 
becile to restrain and bless mankind, as would be the constitution 
and statutes of our government, without an administration. 

Fom the moral efficacy of the Sabbath, as illustrated by facts, we 
are autorized to infer the universality and perpetuity of its obliga- 
tions. It is one of the ten commands, which epitomize the whole 
duty of man to God, and to his neighbor ;—the practical expression, 
in worship and relative duties, of that love which is called ‘the fulfill- 
ing of the law.’ It was ‘ made’ or instituted for man ‘in the begin- 
ning.’ It might just as well be pretended chet the world was not 
created, as that the Sabbath was not instituted, till the time of Moses. 
And it is no more an camniies of Judaism, don is the worship of 
God, or the love of our neighbor. It is, in its nature, (the particular 
day only in the seven excepted) a moral and not a positive insti- 
tution. It results from the nature of God that he should be wor- 
shipped; and from the nature of man, that he should one day in 
seven enjoy rest, and pay to God his adoration, and be instructed 
in his duty. ‘There is in the constitution of the human mind and 
body, and in the nature of God’s moral government, as real, as 
universal, and as permanent a necessity for the Sabbath, as there 
is for marriage, obedience to parents, or for truth and moral hon- 


esty. Nay, the fourth command is more important than either of 
the nine, as it is that alone which secures to the government ol 


God an effectual administration. 
The change of the day from the seventh to the first, (of which 
we cannot now speak) no more abolishes the obligation to keep 
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holy a seventh part of time, than it changes the nature of God or 
man. ‘To God worship is still due, and man needs instruction and 
rest one day in seven. All the reasons, therefore, which ever 
existed for the institution of the Sabbath, exist sull, and will forever 
exist, while the character of God, and the capacity and character 
of man remain. 

Were it admitted, as some Christians do admit, that the obliga- 
tion to keep the Sabbath is not derived from the fourth command, 
but from its manifest and acknowledged utility, still, it must be 
agreed, that the Sabbath is, as a matter of duty, to be set apart 
from secular to religious purposes ; for unquestioned utility indi- 
cates the will of heaven, and creates moral obligation. The known 
use of the Sabbath, and the mischiefs of its profanation, afford 
evidence of the divine will, which every man would be bound in 
conscience to regard, though no express institution appeared upon 
the record. God has not defined, by express precept, the kind of 
garments we shall wear summer and winter ; but it would be suicide 
to expose the body in the habiliments of suuauner, to the storms of 
winter. And it is no more credible that an institution so powerful 
and salutary in the moral world as the Sabbath, rose up by chance, 
or at human bidding, than that the sun itself sprung into existence, 
and continues its course, in obedience to human volition. 

It is equally manifest in what manner the Sabbath must be sanc- 
tified, to answer, in human society, the benevolent end of its insti- 
tution. It must be so kept, that the physical rest which universal 
nature demands may be enjoyed ; that the worship which is due 
to God may be rendered by all, and the instruction which all need, 
to make them good citizens in time, and fellow citizens of the 
saints in heaven, may be obtained. All plans, individual or na- 
tional, which interfere with the wu a rest and moral instrue- 
tion of the Sabbath, except as cases of real necessity shall indica 
do, in proportion to the extent of the violation, contravene he 
wisdom and goodness of God in bestowing the Sabbath upon 
man. ‘There are many, who eulogize the Sabbath, and would de- 
poseate its universal violation, who seem to think it may well be 


kept by proxy—the few for the many. But the community at 
large may as well eat by proxy, the few for the many, as to obtain 
rest, or intellectual and moral culture by proxy. The Sabbath 


exerts its benign power on those only who keep it; and in pro- 
portion to the extent of its violation, are men robbed of the rest 
which God has given them, and deprived of all the good influences 
of his moral government. 

Violations of the moral law are proper subjects of legislative 
prohibition and punishment, whether they invade directly, or only 
indirectly, the rights of man. ‘The blasphemer may not himself 
be a thief; but his blasphemy, so far as it produces its legitimate 
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effect, breaks down the moral government of God, emancipates 
men from his fear, and lets them loose, urged on by furious pas- 
sion, to prey upon society. The drunkard may not be himself 
dishonest ; but by the neglect of relative duty, and the contagion 
of his bad example, he sows far and wide around him the seeds 
of irreligion and dishonesty. The adulterer may, in his commer- 
cial intercourse, be a man of his word, and in the duelling world a 
man of honor ; but he scatters in the community firebrands, arrows 
and death, and sets on fire the course of nature, as if it were set 
on fire of hell. The Sabbath breaker may not be in all respects an 
immoral man; but by his example, and by his influence when he 
employs others to violate the Sabbath, he prostrates, as far as his 
influence extends, the moral government of God, and lets men 
loose to war upon their own souls, and upon one another, and upon 
the State, as depravity, unrestrained by the fear of God, and stimu- 
lated by temptation, may urge them on. _Is it proper then to pun- 
ish the incendiary ; and shall he escape who made him such, and 
laid the train to which he only applies the spark? Shall the sword 
of justice sleep, while the dagger is brandished, and the poison 
is preparing, and smite only when the work of desolation is done? 
Shall the enemy be met only when he has planted his foot on the 
soil of freedom, and no opposition be made to his landing ? 

All Christian nations have considered it lawful to protect the 
Sabbath from secular violation, as the means of self-preservation 
and civil prosperity. Most or all of the American colonies did this 
from the beginning ; we believe all the thirteen States enacted laws 
prohibiting the appropriation of the Sabbath to secular concerns ; 
and nearly every State which is a member of the social compact 
now, has done the same. It is not without astonishment, therefore, 
that we behold the principle advanced, that government has no 
right to make the moral law the rule of legislation, because it would 
imply a legislative exposition of its precepts, and settle theological 
disputes. ‘This we believe is a new maxim, wholly original, never 
conceived or uttered before in a Christian legislature ; a position 
which can be sustained only upon the supposition that there is no 
God, or no national accountability to God. Is it true, that the gov- 
ernment of a Christian people, under all the immense responsibili- 
ties of legislation, must move on blindfold to the light from heaven? 
Why then do Congress prescribe oaths, from the chief magistrate, 
to the lowest office in the custom house, or post office department? 
And how many disputed questions do they thus settle by legisla- 
tion,—deciding against the atheist, that there is a God ; against the 
fatalist, that man is a free agent and accountable; against the deist, 
that the soul is immortal ; while they settle the much contested 
question of future punishment—‘ so help me God’ being understood 
to mean, ‘ may God deal with me in the world to come, as my testi- 
mony shall be true or false.” The punishment for piracy or murder, 
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expounds the sixth command, and decides the agitated question, 
that the taking of life for national security is lawful, which more 
persons disbelieve than there are Jews and Sabbatarians in the 
land. ‘The appointment of chaplains in Congress, seems to be a 
legislative decision against the Jew, that Jesus is the Messiah, and 
the Christian religion true. And why do Congress adjourn over 
the Sabbath, and why are all the courts, and heads of department, 
and custom houses, and navy yards closed? Ought not all these 
to be opened, to avoid such a seeming exposition of the fourth 
command, such a trampling on the conscience of the Jew, and 
such a sanctioning of “the principle of all the religious persecu- 
tions, with which almost every page of modern history is stained ?” 

What if the national government, instead of practising economy 
by the violation of the fourth command, had authorized the viola- 
tion of the seventh, by licencing, as they do in Europe, houses of 
pollution ; ; and nation: 11 shame and conscie nce had poured i in these 
petitions, that the nation might be released from such infamy and 
crime? ‘The honorable Committee, in reply, would need to c hange 
scarce a letter of their Report. ‘ We are aware,’ they might say, 
‘that a variety of sentiment exists in this nation on the subject of 
the seventh command, and the obligations of chastity. The peti- 
tioners seem to take it for granted, that the practice complained of is 
a violation of the law of God. But a large and re spectable class of 
men (and women also) believe the Bible to be a cunningly devised 
fable, and the seventh command, in particular, to be an invasion of 
inherent rights, and a war against pature—the result of that arti- 
ficial and arbitrary state of society which kings and priests have 
introduced, and which it is the prerogative of reason and philoso- 
phy to oppose, till the happy time shall come, when coercive 
monopolies shall cease, and every man and woman, being fully 
persuaded in their own minds, will act according to their persuasion. 

‘With these different views about the seventh command, the 
Committee are of opinion, that Congress cannot interfere. Should 
Congress repeal the law, it would imply a legislative decision that 
the Bible is the word of God—a legislative decision of a theolo- 
gical dispute—an encroachment on natural liberty—an attempt to 
coerce chastity by national law; all which transcends, obviously, 
the powers of the government.’ 

From the views here taken on this subject, we cannot but hope 
it will seem plain to many, whose minds have been unsettled and 
perplexed by the Report, that the transportation of the mail and 
the opening of the post offices on the Sabbath cannot be regarded 
as a matter of national necessity. ‘To become such, it must be 
as urgent as the necessity which authorizes individuals to do secu- 
lar work on the Sabbath. But this, in the case of individuals, 
must be only occasional, and never systematic and habitual. And 
it must be, where the great laws of self-preservation, which it is 
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the object of the Sabbath to sustain, would be subverted. But no 
such necessity to transport the mail, and open the post offices, 
presses on the nation, as would constitute a justifiable necessity in 
the case of individuals,—like that of preparing food, attending the 
sick, pursuing voyages on the deep, or self-defence in time of war. 
And as the necessity is not such as would justify individuals, even 
in the occasional violation ot the Sabbath ; much less can it justify 
the government in extending its stated and habitual violation through 
the land. Necessity, in the sor iptural sense, is not even pretended. 
All which is claimed is, that the running of the mail is a great conve- 
nience, and a great saving in time and mone y- But may individu- 
als violate the Sabbath statedly for convenience, time and money? 
How then can Congress doit? Can the people invest their gov- 
ernment with authority to do that which is unlawful for themselves 
to do? 

This plea of national necessity is answered also by the considera- 
tion, that the post office in London is closed on the Sabbath, and no 
mail is permitted to leave the city on that day ;—by the fact that, 
during the early part of our national existence, including a period 
of unparalleled commercial activity and national prosperity, the 
post offices of this iand were closed, and the mails did not run on 
the Lord’s day ;—and from the fact that we enjoy now, by the im- 
provement of roads, and the facilities of steam, a more rapid com- 
munication of intelligence in five days, than fifteen years ago could 
have been accomplished in seven. No necessity, therefore, presses 
us now, which did not press the nation twenty years ago, without 
the apprehension of creating a necessity for violating the Sabbath ; 
and every year, the same causes are rendering the plea more and 
more fallacious and inexcusable. Besides, not half the nation are 
benefited now by the Sabbath mails. Probably three quarters of 
the people do not receive their intelligence oftener than twice and 
thrice in the week. How are these defended against expresses, 
and commercial speculations? Or is it only for the accommoda- 
tion of the great cities, that the nation must surrender, to such a 
fearful extent, the moral energies of the Sabbath? But that even 
this is not necessary, is apparent from the facts, that many merchants 
of the first respectability and most extensive business, will not re- 
ceive their communications on the Sabbath ; and that a large portion 
of the respectable mercantile community in our cities, have peti- 
tioned Congress to close the post offices, and discontinue the 
running of the mail,—while few, and comparatively feeble, have 
been the notes of remonstrance. 

We are awarc it has been said, that if the government should 
cease to transport the mail, private expresses would be hastened 
through the land, and that a greater encroachment would be made 
upon the Sabbath, than is now made ; so that even if it is a sin to 
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keep up commercial business on the Sabbath, it is much cheaper, 
on the whole, to have the government sin for the people, than to 
have the people sin for themselves. But by the same authority 
we have been told, and we believe it, that it is not the business of 
the national government to sustain by positive legislation, either the 
religion or the morals of the nation. It is wholly a political insti- 
tution. If other men will sin if the government do not sin for 
them, that is not the fault of the government, and does not ex- 
pose the people to punishment on their account; and before the 
government undertake to economize in wickedness for the peo- 
ple, we think the constitution ought to be revised, and an article 
inserted giving this power. Until this is done, all we ask of Con- 
gress is not to impede our efforts to maintain the sanctity of the 
Sabbath; and by the laws of the states, and Sabbath schools, and 
such other efforts as the honorable gentleman kindly recommends 
to us, we will endeavor to persuade, not coerce, our countrymen 
into a unanimous opinion that it is best, for time and for eternity, to 
remember the Sabbath day, and keep it holy. 

We cannot but admire the admirable dexterity with which the 
honorable gentleman touches and demolishes, as with magic 
wand, all his own formidable objections to granting the petitions. 
‘It cannot be done! Impossible! Jew and Gentile would justly 
revolt at the odious impartiality. Should there be only half a 
thousand Jews, we must violate the Sabbath of twelve millions of 
Christians, to evince our consistency and impartiality.’-—How ceas- 
ing to violate the Christian Sabbath should alleviate the conscience 
of the Jew, whose Sabbath will be violated at any rate, we cannot 
perceive ; but so it must be, until the petitioners are disposed of ; and 
then, having caceped from these rocks and quicksands to a smooth 
and open sea, lo ! all at once, there is not the least difficulty in stop- 
ping the mail on the first day of the week, if it be only expedient. 
If a few dollars can be saved to the nation by stopping the mail, why 
then it can be done ; for ‘it is the opinion of the Committee that 
the subject should be regarded simply as a question of expediency, 
irrespective of its religious bearings. Jew and Christian out of 
the question, we can grant your petitions without the least difficulty, 
if it is best.? Be it so, then. The petitioners have not asked that 
Congress will be induced to stop the mail on the Sabbath for every 
one of the reasons they have urged ; nor would the granting of the 
petitions imply this. Does the decision of a case in favor of 
counsel on one side imply the legitimacy of all his arguments? 
If the honorable gentleman had read the petitions extensively, 
he would have seen, that they rest their argument as much on 
the inexpediency, as on the immorality, of encroaching upon 
the Sabbath, by the transportation of the mails. Indeed, if the 
transportation of the mail is not a work of necessity, the evi- 
dence of its inexpediency is irresistible. ‘Those best acquainted 
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with muscular strength, admit that, — seeming gain may 
be the result of unintermitted toil, it is more than balanced by 
the waning powers, and shortened ni of animal activity ; and 
the general law of animal mechanism will, with infallible certainty, 
cut short the date and the results of human exertion. So far then 
as national prosperity depends on muscular and mental vigor, six 
days will produce a greater income than seven; with cheering rest, 
and higher health, and better spirits, and social enjoyment, and reli- 
gious privileges, and peace of conscience, and hopes of heaven. 
But were the earnings of the Sabbath clear gain, it is too soon to 
exult, until the sickness and premature mortality occasioned by in- 
cessant toil are estimated—the quarrels and law suits, the intemper- 
ance, and improvidence, and idle mess, the neglect of moral cul- 
ture in the family, and the peculation and wasteful prodigality 
which attend the latter end of national dissoluteness. How certainly 
will all these sacrilegious earnings be swallowed up, and with them 
double their amount of honest gains, in the vortex of dissipation, 
which the violation of the Sabbath will not fail to create ; for noth- 
ing is so improvident and wasteful as vice. Besides, if the transpor- 
tation of the mail isnot lawful, as a work of necessity, it is criminal, 

and a great national sin; and whoever contended with his Maker 
and prospered ? Does he not hole " at his disposal all the sources of 
national prosperity, and all the engines of national chastisement ? 
At what instant he speaks, pestilence and war, blast and mildew, 

may invade us; the wisdom of the wise may perish; infatuation 
fall on our counsels; and the flames of a furious civil war burst 
out in the nation. Until we are independent of God, it is madness 
to trample on his institutions. 

But we are told that no great encroachment is made on the 
Sabbath, and no great evil inflicted, by the transportation of the 
mail. ‘This is the opinion of the honorable Committee, unsup- 
ported by any competent testimony, and in opposition to the ex- 
press testimony of the thousands of all classes in society, of all 
religious denominations, and from all parts of the land, who e xpress 
their deep sense of the great evil which is done to the cause of 
religion and morality, by the trans me ation of the mail, and the 
opening of the post offices. Nor are facts in the case wanting 
which justify their belief. There are twenty-six thousand men 
employed on the Sabbath, in superintending the transportation and 
opening of the mail; many of whom are subjected to the entire 
loss, and many more to the partial loss, of the privileges of public 
worship. ‘Those who travel in the mail stages, and those detained 
from worship for their accommodation, constitute an equal number, 
who are deprived of the rest and benign influences of the Sabbath. 
And probably three times the same number of children and ser- 
vants are in this way denied the instruction and government which 
their parents and masters are bound to give them on the Sabbath, 
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and abandoned to their own way, under the powerful influence of 
a bad example. And is all this a, trifle? But to this must be 
added the innumerable multitude of minds, tossed by réstless anxie- 
ties, and unblessed by the influence of religious instruction, in con- 
sequence of the tide of worldly care and business which the mail 
of every Sabbath throws upon them. And to conscience we appeal 
whether to these entire classes the mail does not counteract and 
destroy nearly the whole moral influence of the Sabbath day. 
When political intelligence or letters on business are expected o1 
received, how many thousands absent themselves from the house of 
God wholly ; or with what vacant, — and wandering minds, do 
they attend? Does not the seed fall among thorns, and the car 
of this world, and the deceitfulness of sicdata and the lust of othe 
things, spring up and choke the word ? Can the Sabbath exert 
its benign influence on those, for time or for eternity, through 
whose minds and hearts the Sabbath mail pours along, without in- 
termission, the turbid stream of worldly care, and on whom it 
imposes, in some form, and to a great extent, the tax of secular 
labor? How can the Sabbath be kept, when the entire secular 
business of the nation is pressed every Sabbath upon the attention 
of those who are concerned in it? Most of these persons, too, 
are parents and masters, whose children and servants are again 
unblessed with that moral supervision which God has provided for 
them, and left to grow up in darkness, or to borrow light from 
other altars than their own. Is this wide spread diversion of mind 
and heart, and this neglect of religious and domestic duties, a small 
evil ? 

But as yet we have not named the influence of Sabbath mails and 
post offices, which is most c — ‘ehensively disastrous. We mean 
the high countenance and sanction, which the examp le of the gov- 
ernment affords, to an entire national sequestration of the Sabbath. 
Until the mails stretched out their long lines of travel through the 
nation, public sentiment and law, in many parts of the land, kept 
back the immoralities of impatient worldliness. But this single 
practice of running the mail, and opening the post offices on the 
Sabbath, has been like the letting out of waters,—first the drop— 
next the stream—and then the yawning breach—till all mounds and 
landmarks have nearly disappeared before the universal inundation. 
The laws of the States relative to the Sabbath have become a dead 
letter, and public sentiment, paralyzed by familiarity, and faint- 
hearted, has not been heard amid the foam and roar of the sur- 
rounding flood ; until the precipice at length to which we are rush- 
ing is beheld, and a panic of fear has flashed through the land, 
while all instinctively lay hold on the Sabbath as the anchor of their 
hopes. And yet the Committee tell them, while the cataract roars, 
and cord after cord of the cable is cut, that no harm is done—that 
it is good economy, and that Congress, for conscience sake, and 
the love of liberty and convenience, cannot stop! 
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In our more particular animadversions on the Report, we regret 
that truth and equity should require us to say, that the petitioners 
are misapprehended, and, though we trust unintentionally, yet really 
and grossly misrepresented. Both the language and the argument 
of the Report imply, that the petitioners have requested Congress 
to legislate over the citizens of the nation, to prohibit the violation 
and enforce the observance of the Sabbath, by the penalties of 
law. And the reply is, ‘it would interfere with the rights of the 
Jew; oblige Congress to turn expositors of the ten command- 
ments, and settle by legislation a theological controversy ; would 
be like the Jewish theocracy, to enforce religious observances ; in- 
troduce religious coercion in our civil institutions; innovate upon 
the religious rights of the citizens ; incorporate the observance of 
a holy day in our land; and we might as well provide edifices and 
support the ministry ;—that there is no way to avoid these evils, 
but to regard Congress as a civil institution, wholly destitute of re- 
ligious authority ; and that our constitution regards no other power 
than that of persuasion for enforcing religious observances.’ 

By all this variety of phraseology and argument, are the peti- 
tioners held up to odium before the nation, as having petitioned 
Congress to compel the people of the United States, by law, to 
observe the first day of the week. ‘Those who approve of the 
Report, understand it thus, and seek to turn upon the petitioners 
the odium of such a request. But have the petitioners made any 
such request? Never. We challenge the honorable gentleman 
who presented the Report to produce a single petition from the 
multitude, which asks that Congress will by law compel the people 
of the United States to observe the first day of the week as the 
Sabbath, or to observe any day. We admit, and the petitioners 
well knew, that Congress have no power to do this, not because it 
would imply an exposition of the moral law, or the settlement of a 
religious controversy ; but the Sabbath, with many other subjects 
of legislation, is referred to the States, as independent republics ; 
while to Congress is confided such matters of general policy, do- 
mestic and foreign, as result from the relations of the States to one 
another and to the government, and from our national character 
and relations. Congress have no more authority to prohibit and 
punish theft and adultery, than Sabbath breaking ; no more au- 
thority to protect the life, reputation and property of the citizens 
of the United States, except it be on the high seas, than to protect 
the Sabbath ; no more right to build court houses and jails, and 
appoint courts and sheriffs for the different counties, than to build 
temples and support ministers. On all these subjects, involving ex- 
positions of the divine law, it is the province of the States to legis- 
late ; and on all these subjects the States have legislated from their 
colonial infancy to this day, without dreaming of any of the hor- 
rible consequences portrayed in the Report, and without encroach- 
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ment on the conscience either of Sabbatarian or Jew, who have 
been permitted to be fully persuaded in their own minds, and rest 
on which day of the seven they pleased. Will it then be de- 
manded, what have the petitioners prayed for? Self-respect and 
public justice required the Committee to have ascertained this, 
before with such needless haste and injurious misrepresentation 
they made their Report. The petitioners ask that Congress will 
cause its own agents of the post office department, over whom it 
possesses the entire power of legislation, to pay the same respect 
to the Sabbath, which Congress itself, by its adjournment, pays to 
it, and which the national courts, and other heads of departments, 
and the custom houses of the nation, pay to it; and they request 
Congress to do this by legislation, because they have by legislation 
required and sanctioned the anomaly of disregard to the Sabbath 
in the post office department. 

The Committee are mistaken in saying that Congress have 
never legislated on this subject. From an early date, the mail has 
run on the Sabbath on some routes ; and repeatedly have Congress, 
when petitioned on the subject, refused to give directions to the 
Post Master General to the contrary. And in 1825, a law was 
enacted, requiring every post master in the land to deliver letters 
and packages on every day of the week, at all seasonable hours. 
The refusal to direct the Post Master General to discontinue the 
transportation of mails on the Sabbath, and this law compelling all 
the post offices of the nation to be open on the Sabbath, is a legis- 
lative confirmation of the practice. So the Post Master General 
justly considers the subject. “The result of these applications,” 
he says, “ has given a sanction to the policy of the department, 
which I have considered as controlling any discretion the Post 
Master General might be inclined to exercise on the subject. He 
cannot act on the moral principle, unless he extend it to every 
mail in the nation. This would involve a responsibility which no 
individual can exercise with impunity, and would be in opposition 
to the implied sanction of the national legislature.” 

The petitioners ask that Congress will cease to enforce, by law, 
what they (the petitioners) deem a violation of the Sabbath ; that 
they will give to the Post Master General a legislative sanction for 
the discontinuance of the Sabbath mails, as unequivocal as that 
by which they have foreclosed his discretion, and made it his duty 
to continue them. They ask Congress, by its public agents, to 
respect the Sabbath in the Post Office department, as it is respect- 
ed in all other departments of the government. And they are 
gravely told that Congress cannot expound the ten commands, 
cannot settle theological disputes, cannot invade the conscience of 
the Jew, cannot introduce religious observances into our institutions, 
cannot coerce the observance of the Sabbath, cannot preclude the 
discretion of the people to think for themselves, cannot sanction a 
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principle of persecution which has stained almost every page of 
history; and they might have added with just as much relevancy, 
and with as little insult to the petitioners, cannot sustain a crusade 
to rescue the holy sepulchre from infidels, or make a pilgrimage 
to'Mecea in honor of Mahomet, or send an embassy to explore 
the concavity of the North Pole. 

Nor is misrepresentation the full measure of retribution with 
which the petitioners are visited. It is insinuated that they are a 
combination to change the government from a civil to a religious 
institution. ‘To make such an attempt would be treason, and the 
punishment of treason is death. But what have the petitioners 
done? Have they met in midnight conclave, or in tumultuous as- 
semblies, or assailed the government with the language of autho- 
rity or menace? What unlawful word have they spoken? What 
unlawful act have they done? Have not religious persons the same 
right as others to petition Congress? And when they have done 
so, are they to be denounced before the nation as a treasonable 
combination to change the government—as taking the first step, 
and entering the opening wedge of revolution? And yet the conspira- 
tors are many of them such men that, if they are false, where shall 
we look for integrity ; or if they are deceived, for talent and wis- 
dom ? They approach the government, not for personal emolument, 
but as patriots and Christians, to express their high sense of the moral 
energy and necessity of the Sabbath for the perpetuity of our re- 
publican institutions, and respectfully to request that the govern- 
ment will not, by legislation, impair those energies. And by im- 
plication they are charged with crimes which, were they real, 
would subject them to the halter ! 

There has been no combination, and is none, but what is pro- 
duced by the concurrent feeling of grief and alarm among wise 
and good men, at beholding the influence of the Sabbath impaired, 
by a conspicuous and all pervading governmental sanction. And 
no means have been resorted to, but such as the Constitution 
guarantees, the nature of the case demands, and all men adopt on 
other subjects to bring out an expression of public sentiment. 

The Report denies to Christians the exercise of their civil 
rights. The right of petitioning is guaranteed to all citizens alike. 

But the object of petitioning is, by a statement of facts and argu- 
ments, and the exhibition of public sentiment, to influence the 
government ; and this the Report implies all persons may do, but 
religious persons. Should they, alarmed by any supposed en- 
croachment upon the religious or moral interests of the community, 
venture to petition, they must be rejected,—for the prevention of 

a religious despotism, and the preservation of religious liberty! 
Alas ! where is religious liberty now, if Christians may not peti- 
tion Congress ! 

We admit that Christians, as such, ought not to attempt to in- 
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fluence the administration in things merely secular, beyond the 
unobtrusive influence of their silent suffrage; and ought not to 
become political partisans, heated and agitated by all the little and 
great disputes which must ever attend popular governments; and 
ought never to attempt, or be permitted, to make the government 
a religious instead of a civil institution. But it is not a civil, but a 
moral effect for which the petitioners ask, and one in their view 
indispensable to the perpetuity of our republican institutions. Nor 
do they request Congress to do anything by positive legislation to 
support or even to protect the S sabbath. ‘'I’o the laws of the States, 
and to moral influence and public sentiment they look for this. Itis 
their desire to ‘recommend religion by deeds of benevolence, by 
Christian meekness, by lives of temperance and holiness, by com- 
bining their efforts to instruct the ignorant, to relieve the widow and 
the orphan, and to promulgate to the world the Gospel of their Sa- 
viour ;’ and they only request that Congress will not obstruct them in 
their work, by impairing the moral energy of the Sabbath, on which, 
under God, all their success depends -——and they are told about 
religious combinations to effect a political object, and the danger 
of a religious despotism ! 

Is the maxim settled, then, that the government can do nothing 
injurious to the interests of republicanism and virtue, or that if they 
do, religious persons must exert no influence to prevent the evil? 
Should infidelity begin to turn the influence of the government 
against religion, might not the injured petition? Should Congress 
war upon national morality by building distilleries all over the land, 
might not the friends of Religion, be tholding their demoralizing in- 
fluence, petition Congress to discontinue them? Would this be an 
unlawful attempt to influence government by a religious combina- 
tion? ‘I’o whom does it more properly appertain than to the reli- 
gious community, to watch over the interests of morality, and to 
send into the halls of legislation the voice of re spectful, affection- 
ate, but earrest expostulation ? 

The Report perverts and misapplies historical facts, in respect 
to religious usurpations upon the institutions of civil government. 
The Report reasons as if the facts were, that religious people have 
been accustomed to seek and to gain an insidious ascendency over 
governments 5 whereas the facts are, that governments, to augment 
and perpetuate their power, have usurped the rights of the people. 
Priests have indeed been the instruments, but they have been hire- 
lings, appointed and supported by the government, and not by the 
people. There is no instance in the annals of the world, in which 
ministers, chosen and supporte -d by their people, or churches, in 
the full and intelligent enjoyment of religious liberty, ever attempted 
to usurp an ecclesiastical dominion, and introduce a religious des- 
potism. ‘The facts assumed to excite so much odium, and bring 
so much jealousy upon the religious community of this nation, are 
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ucts that never happened. ‘The truth is, that Christianity, in its 
octrines and institutions, is theoretically, e xpe rimentally, and prac- 
ically, republican in its tendency. De ‘spotic governments know 
his, and have therefore never permitted Christianity to go out 
among tbeir people in all her simplicity, loveliness, and power. 
They have corrupted her doctrines, bribed her priesthood, and 
encumbered her movements by state garments which they have 
compelled her to wear; while the history of the church presents 
a continued effort of good men to throw off these encumbrances, 
and of government to keep religion in chains. And if we may 
trust infidel or Christian historians, a great proportion of the civil 
and religious liberty of the world has resulted from the efforts of 
the pious to obtain religious liberty. None were more determined 
advocates of religious liberty, than the Fathers of this land, who 
broke from the religious establishments of Europe, and by whom, 
in their colonial state, all the elements of our civil and religious 
institutions were formed. It was their spirit which burst out in the 
Revolution, achieved our independence, and breathed itself into 
our State and national governments. None, in that tremendous 
conflict of an infant republic with a giant nation, were more influ- 
ential in rousing the zeal, and sustaining the courage of the peo- 
ple, or made greater sacrifices, than the ministers and their pious 
hearers. Nor to the present hour has the flame abated. The 
ministers and churches of this nation do not desire, but would 
most solemnly deprecate, a union of church and State. Religion 
does not obliterate intellect, nor blot out memory, nor subvert 
the judgement, nor inspire ambitious and sinister designs. ‘There 
is reason, and philosophy, and talent, and learning, and patriotism, 
and political wisdom, and integrity, among the religious portion of 
the community. Nor have they done anything to forfeit the con- 
fidence, or to justify an attempt to fasten upon them the suspicion, 
of their fellow citizens. They know, as well as any can teach 
them, that the alliance of church and State, corrupts religion, and 
tends to despotism, and have no more desire than others to be- 
queath degradation and bondage to their posterity. They feel that 
it is the glory of our nation, that it is not cursed, as other nations 
have been, with the union of church and State, and the perplexed 
legislation about forms of worship, and the establishment of creeds; 
and so far are they from desiring a national religion in any one 
denomination, or by the amalgamation of all, that no class of the 
community would regard such an atte mpt with more abhorrence, 
or meet it with a more determined resistance. 

WwW hy, then, are the sins of Popery visited upon Protestants, and 
the sins of despotic governments and national religions visited 
on the Christians of a republic who abhor them, and who were 
the providential instruments by which God prepared deliverance, 
and established at length the fair fabric of our civil and religious 
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institutions—at once the admiration and the hope of the world ? 
And why do the honorable Committee forget that the last horrible 
despotism which arose on the ruins of civil and religious liberty, 
was reared by atheists, who obliterated the Sabbath, and denied 
accountability, and with the sweet words of liberty and equality 
on their tongues, waded in blood ? 

The Report, were it sanctioned by the government, would be 
an act of real and severe persecution. No ‘device of persecuting 
governments has been more common to inflame popular resent- 
ment, prevent sympathy, and justify cruelty, than to multiply upor 
good men false accusations and odious epithets, for the conscien- 
tious performance of their duty. Jeremiah, for his faithful reproofs 
was charged with treason and cast into prison; and Jesus was 
charged with aspiring to the throne of Cesar. Nero set Rome 
on fire, and then threw upon Christians the odium of the execra- 
ble deed ; dressing them up in the skins of wild beasts, and letting 
out dogs to bark at and devour them. In the pagan and papal 
persecutions, the most horrible designs and odious crimes were 
charged upon Christians. Vice and irreligion have always chosen 
to wrap themselves in the habiliments of virtue, and to throw their 
own unseemly garments on the victims of their hate. In this na- 
tion, the cry of ‘church and State’ has, by certain writers, been 
rung through all the changes of the octave. But the names and 
lives of the authors being known, have rendered their efforts harm- 
less. But let these dark and unfounded suspicions, arising from 
the lakes and fens of infidelity, be embodied and propa; gated by 
the government, and a new era opens upon us. ‘This would be 
indeed the first step, and we trust the last too, of a most injurious 
governmental persecution ;-—“ the entering wedge of a scheme to 
make this government” a religious despotism, * instead “ a social 
and political institution.” For of what avail would be a legal 
equality on paper, and the sweet sounds of liberty playing oat 
our ears, if ambitious and irreligious and worldly men, may set at 
naught the Sabbath, which all men admit to be indispensable 
to the perpetuity of republican institutions; and religious men, if 
they express their fears, and pour out their sorrows, supplications 
and arguments in the ears of the government, must be repelled 
with the charge of treasonable combination. It was said of Nabal, 
that ‘he was such ason of Belial, that a man might not speak unto 
him ;’ and really, it would seem as if some gentlemen imagined 
that their feet were already upon the necks of the pious, and gov- 
ernmental influence their own by prescription, and that all attempts 
to persuade a Christian government not to do wrong, were an un- 
hallowed interference with the rights of a wicked man’s conscience. 
If atheists had petitioned for the preservation of the Sabbath, on 
account of its good republican tendencies, they might have been 
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treated with decorum ; but for the religious community to petition, 
that alters the case. 

Again we ask, of what avail are liberty and equality on paper, 
and in name, provided such a perversion of public sentiment should 
be sanctioned by the government itself, as makes the exercise of 
those rights by Christians a crime, which are so liberally enjoyed 
by all other classes of the community? This would be a despo- 
tism more injurious than unequal rights by constitution: for these, 
modified by a generous public sentiment, might become a dead 
letter ; but a perverted public sentiment, which gives to one class 
of citizens rights, the exercise of which is treasonable combina- 
tion in another, is a despotism which never sleeps, and is never 
obsolete,—a despotism whose iron rod would be felt, not around the 
throne merely, but wherever there is an atheist, or a scoffer, or a 
profligate, to cry ‘ priesteraft,’ and an irreligious multitude to echo 
the cry, and browbeat the pious. Let the people of this nation 
look to this, and remember, that religious liberty may be destroyed, 
under the specious pretext of defi 

The Report concludes by saying, that “ the petitioners do not 
complain of any infringement on their own rights.” But they do: 
it is their whole and only complaint, that their rights are invaded. 
‘They complain that the government should make them partakers 
in its sins, and in the judgements which, for national sins, God is 
accustomed to visit both upon the government and the people. 
They complain that their efforts to eile up their children and the 
rising generation, should be impeded, counteracted, and often de- 
feated, by the floods of irre ligion and immorality, which are let out 
upon them by those increasing violations of the Sabbath, to which 
the authority and the example of the government is accessary. 
They complain that their own life, and character, and property, 
should be rendered more and more insecure by he a fearful 
perversion of that day, which alone gives energy to the moral 
government of God, forms a correct public s¢ ntiment, and gives 
efficacy to those civil laws which protect their rights. ‘They com- 
plain that conscientious men should be obliged to violate their con- 
sciences, or be excluded from employment in one department of 
the government, thus throwing the entire business of that depart- 
ment, into the hands of men of a lax conscience. ‘They hold that 
our republican institutions are their birthright, and that neither the 
citizens, nor the government, may take it from them, by impair- 
ing the influence of the Sabbath, on which its perpetuity ‘de spends. 
They are employed, as they have been exhorted to be, in under- 
girding the ship by moral bonds, not at all aspiring to guide the 
helm ; and they complain that while they are doing this, the high 
officers on board should give orders to pull out the caulking, and 
bore holes in the bottom. They have no desire to go to the bot- 
tom, and the government have no right to sink them. 


ding it. 
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Since most of the preceding was in type, we have been cheered 
by the Report of the honorable Mr. McKean, chairman of the 
Committee on post offices and post roads, between which and our 
own sentime nts, we are gratified to perce ive so many points of 
coincidence. It is a lucid, candid, able document. It treats the 
petitioners with the decorum which every republican government 
owes to its citizens, who approach it respectfully to petition, and 
vindicates them from the unfounded aspersions so illiberally cast 
upon them by the Committee of the Senate. It commences by 
saying 


“The memorials on this subject, on account of the numerous sources from 
which they have been received, the number and respectability of the signatures, 
as well as the intrinsic importance of the question involved, require from the 
Committee and the Legislature, the most deliberate and respectful considera 
tion. Itis believed that the history of legislation in this country affords no 
instance in which a stronger expression has been made, if regard be had to 
numbers, the wealth, or the intelligence of the petitions rs.” 


The Report thus proceeds ; 


“The Committee entertain no d 


discontinuance of the Sabbath mail, and the delivery of 
offices, have generally acted from _ motives, and with a reference to what 
they consider the best interest of th country 

‘They do not ask Congress to impose certain duties on any portion of citi- 
zens, which may interfere with their religious opinions, but to relieve from the 
performance of such duties. 

“The transportation of the mail is a great governmental operation, and 
the petitioners believe it should be suspended on the Sabbath, and the post 
offices closed, out of respect to the day, as well as the business of the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive branches of the government. They did not, pro- 
bably, consider that greater difficulty could arise in designating the first day of 
the week as the Christian Sabbath, for this purpose, than had been incurred in 
the instances referred to. It is not considered by the Committee, that the 
petitioners ask the introduction of any new principle into our laws, but the 
extension of one which has already been recognized. In the policy of the 
measure desired, the Committee believe the petitioners are mistaken, but they 
do not consider the attempt made by them, as tending to form the justly odious 
combination of church and State. 


yubt that the numerous petitioners for the 


letters from the post 


The Report also in conclusion ‘« arnestly recommends the repeal 
of so much of the eleventh section of the post office law, of March, 
1825, as requires post masters to deliver letters, newspapers, Nc., 
on the Sabbath.” 

Though on some points, their Report is adverse to the peti 
tioners, yet, wherever the Committee differ from them, they treat 
them respectfully, giving facts and arguments, instead of insidious 
insinuation and unmerited rebuke. 

The arguments for continuing the transportation of the mail, are 
derived wholly from considerations of expediency ;—the conve- 
nience and gain of uninterrupted a und rapid inte Hligence, and its 
necessity to protect the citizens from the evils of spec ulation. 
That some convenience and immediate gain may be the result of 
the constant movement of the mail, and that there may be some 
evils incident to its discontinuance on the Sabbath, may be ad- 
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mitted. But so also would there be some immediate gain, should 
Congress, and the courts, and heads of departments, and custom 
houses, transact business on the Sabbath ; and there are some evils 
incident to this general suspension of secular business in all the 
departments of the government. The merchant also, and the 
manufacturer, and the mechanic, and farmer, might be able to turn 
the Sabbath to some immediate good account, and to avoid some 
evils which attend its observance. But the question is, will these 
temporary gains balance the permanent loss which will result from 
a general relaxation of morals, produced by the rapid disappear- 
ance of the Sabbath from our land? 

The subject is now fairly before the nation, and it is the most 
important one on which a free people were ever called to decide. 
It is, whether the Sabbath, as to all national influence, shall be 
blotted out, or maintained ; for its name, as a holiday, will be of 
no avail, when its moral energies shall have ceased. 

This is no time for petulance and invective. We are now pre- 
eminently free and happy, and with absolute certainty, our repub- 
lican institutions may be made perpetual, by the moral energies of 
the Sabbath, and not without. But no coercive legislation can 
preserve it. Unless the nation will awake, and by a spontaneous 
public sentiment arise for the preservation of the Sabbath, it is 
gone. For the temptations of the seaboard, and steamboats, and 
canals, are immense ; far and wide do they put in motion the 
streams of business ; and as our millions multiply, and the power of 
habit, and the tide of business shall increase, we may as well at- 
tempt to stop the rolling of the ocean, or the currents of our mighty 
rivers. Now we may perpetuate our republic, upon condition that 
we will observe the Sabbath ; and the world, and heaven, and hell, 
are looking on to witness our decision. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Assistant to Family Religion, in six parts. By WitiraMm 
Coeswett, A. M. Pastor of the South churchin Dedham. Sec- 
ond Edition. Boston: Crocker and Brewster, 1828. pp 404. 


This work commences very appropriately with “ a Dissertation on 
Family Religion ;” in which the duty in question is explained, its 
importance urged, and excuses and objections answered. Next fol- 
lows “‘ a system of natural and revealed religion, in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, accompanied with Scripture proofs.” This is 
much the largest, and we think the most valuable part of the work. 
The great truths of religion are clearly and concisely stated and 
properly arranged, so that their mutual connexion and dependence 
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may be seen; and what is of more consequence, they are solidly 
supported at every step by quotations fromthe unerring word of God. 
Heads of families, will here learn to connect their thoughts on the 
subject of religion, and to reduce their principles to a system ; and 
when they are themselves sufficiently learned in this way, it will be 
easy for them to teach their children. We should be glad to see 
this part of the work published, with slight alterations, in a'volume by 
itself, for the benefit of the higher classes in Sabbath schools, and 
for the use of societies, such as exist in some parts of our country, 
and might with profit be more generally established, where young 
people are associated for the purpose of theological instruction and 
improvement. 

The third part consists of “a series of resolutions, and of questions 
for self-examination.”” The truths inculcated in the preceding 
division are here closely and faithfully applied, and religion is shown 
to be, not mere speculation, however correct, but a concern of the 
heart, a concern pending between the soul and God. The resolu- 
tions are such as every reader ought to form and fulfil; and the in- 
quiries are such as every wise and watchful believer will be dispos- 
ed often to press upon his conscience. 

The fourth part, consisting of forms of prayer suitable for families 
—and the fifth and sixth, consisting of ‘‘ select psalms, hymns, and 
tunes, adapted to family devotion,” are judiciously executed, and 
well fitted to answer the end for which they were designed. The 
prayers we think uncommonly scriptural and excellent. The prac- 
tice of reading prayers in families is not indeed, in ordinary cases, to 
be commended. ‘‘ Extemporary prayer,’ says Mr. Scott, ‘is far 
better for domestic worship, than any forms can be, both as admit- 
ting of adaptation to the varying circumstances of families, and the 
cases of friends and relatives to be remembered in our prayers, and 
also as giving scope to more enlargement in intercession, according 
to occurring events, for all sorts and conditions of men. Still, forms 
of prayer may not be without their use, in suggesting suitable ex- 
pressions to those who lead in the devotions of the family, and in 
furnishing them with an interesting variety of expression. In this 
latter view, suitable forms of prayer, so far from producing formality, 
may serve to prevent it. ‘The changes of providence also, as will be 
readily conceived, may often throw families into circumstances, 
in which social prayer would not, perhaps could not, be decently 
offered, without the assistance of a form; and, in the language of Mr. 
Jay, ‘‘ Surely the greatest zealot for free prayer would recommend 
forms, in preference to neglect.”’ 

This second edition of the work before us is presented to the pub- 
lic with the best recommendations, and, in our judgement, it well de- 
serves them. We scarcely know of a volume which, on the whole, 
is better calculated to be useful. We hope it may have a continued 
and general circulation, and that it may be a means, through the 
accompanying blessing of God, of reviving, improving, and perpetua- 
ting family religion. 
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2. Recollections of a Beloved Sister, interspersed with Reflections, 
addressed to her own Children. By the author of Little Sophy. Boston: 
Munroe & Francis, and Charles S. Francis, New York. pp. 155. 


This book has an advantage over many of a similar class, in be- 
ing, as it purports to be, and as we presume it is, ‘no fiction.’ The 
writer is the daughter of an Episcopal clergyman in England, and 
the wife of a clergyman. At the decease of ‘a beloved sister’-—one 
(if full credit be given to the effusions of bleeding affection) of 
no ordinary excellence of character, these recollections and reflec- 
tions were committed to writing ; not, as the author assures us, with 
the remotest view to their publication, but merely to furnish to her 
own little children the means of an acquaintance with their departed 
aunt, and as they could no more enjoy her society and counsels, to 
give them the benefit of her example. ‘The book contains so many 
crudities and inconsistencies, that we dare not recommend it for 
genera! circulation ; and yet it has not a few excellent remarks, par- 
ticularly on the subject of religion. The lesson which the writer 
seems most effectually to have learned, and consequently shows her- 
self best fitted to teach, is the utter insufficiency of mere natural 
good qualities, to satisfy the high demands of the Gospel, and _ pre- 
pare the soul for a happy meeting with its Judge. Addressing her 
children on this subject, she says, 

“You will meet with very many wise, and even amiable people, who will 
quietly, and perhaps imperceptibly, lead you away from the God of your salva- 
tion, either by telling you that so much strietness is quite unnecessary, or by 
assuring you that it is enthusiasm, or Methodism, or Calvinism, or some new 
name of reproach, which, by the time you are grown up, may perhaps be used 
to stigmatize the people of God. When I was a child, | remember they were 


called Methodists, and I considered it a part of my duty, as a sound member of 


the established church, to hate them. As I grew up, this idea strengthened, 
and became a most inveterate and bitter prejudice. There was nothing I more 
dreaded than being thought too religious, and, to avoid this terrible imputation, 
[ was careful not to observe any strictness in my religious duties. To neglect 
the service of God was in my eyesa small matter, so that I escaped the imputa- 
tion of being “ righteous over much,” or of being classed among the people 
whom I thought it my duty to despise and oppose as far as my power or influ- 
ence went. Yet, at this very time, 1 was esteemed very amiable ; indeed, I 
have never, I think, stood so high as I did thenin the estimation of the world.. 
All this while, I was as far off from God as an untutored heathen ; nay, farther ; 
for a heathen cannot lie under the guilt of rejecting the light which has never 
been presented to him ; but I was born in a land where the Gospel was preached, 
and yet I did, as thousands do: I “would not come to the light that | might have 
life.” 

“T declare, that up to a certain period, the idea of religion as anything more 
than an observance of outward forms, had never crossed my mind. I was, how- 
ever, perfectly at ease. No doubts, no fears disturbed me. “ The strong man 
armed kept his goods in peace.” If I ever thought of a Saviour at all, it was, as 
of one who had suffered the penalty of Adam's transgression, and had thereby 
opened the gates of heaven to all but the gross sinner, and the notorious profli- 
gate, who openly avows his sin and unbelief. I was quite satisfied with myself; 
quite sure that, when the time of death came, I had nothing to do but resign 
myself to the blow, and enter upon the reward which a life of so much merit 
well deserved. 

* T knew many, whose characters were so very amiable, so full of all kindly 
feeling, that it seemed as if [ could not do better than make their example the 
light of my path. I shall never forget the pain and difficulty that I had in be- 
lieving that one of my highest specimens of moral excellence was yet far from 
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the kingdom of heaven. Yet I could not fail to be convinced of it on farther 
consideration. When I heard her appoint parties for the Sabbath-day, and com- 
plain that it was “a long, dull day ;” and then looked into my Bible, I could not 
but see that this was not giving God what he demands—the heart. Her heart 
was given to the world, and even on that day when we are commanded not to 
“do our own pleasure,” nor even to “think our own thoughts,” she could not 
so far detach herself from its attractions, as to serve God without crying with 
his ungrateful people of the old time, ‘ Behold it is a weariness.” She must be 
classed among those persons who seek their happiness in this life, and of whom 
our blessed Lord has said, “ Verily they have their reward.” They have it in 
the esteem and affection which their good qualities excite among their compan- 
jons ; but I believe it will be found that such characters are often more difficult 
to be brought to the humbling doctrines of the cross thanany other. They are 
so hedged about with their own virtues, and the approbation which they excite, 
that they are very hard to be persuaded to rely on any merits but their own. 
Yet “ other foundations can no man lay than that which is laid.” 


3. The Persecuted Family; A Narrative of the Sufferings of 
the Presbyterians in the Reign of Charles II. By Roserr Pot- 
Lok, A. M. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. New York: J. Leavitt 
1829. pp. 150. 


This affecting story acquires additional interest from the name 
and fame of its lamented author. We learn from the accompanying 
Memoir, that Mr. Pollok is the writer of two other fugitive pieces 
which have been published in this country; viz. ‘ Helen of the 
Glen,” and “ Ralph Gemmell,” both tales of the imagination, though 
founded on facts, and intended for the instruction and amusement 
of the young. In judging of these, candor requires that we regard 
them as the productions, not of a long cultivated and solidly matured 
mind, but of a youth yet in his preparatory course of study, who fell 
by the relentless hand of disease, when only in his twenty-eighth 
year. 

Mr. Pollok’s ‘‘ Course of Time,” considering the age and advan- 
tages of its author, is indeed an extraordinary work. We mean not 
to say that it has no imperfections, for imperfections it certainly has ; 
but that, in many points of view, it has great merit, and will doubt- 
less be read with interest and profit, especially in the religious world, 
so long as the ‘ course of time’ shall endure. 

“The Persecuted Family” is designed to convey some idea of the 
sufferings of the Presbyterians in the West of Scotland, after the 
passing of the act of uniformity in the reign of Charles Il. The au- 
thor does not pretend that ‘the different parts of his narrative ever 
took place, in the very same relation in which he has given them ;’ 
but assures us that they “ are all severally true,” and entitled to cre- 
dence. The story of ‘‘ the persecuted family,” who, like the saints 
of old, ‘‘ wandered in deserts and mountains, in dens and caves of 
the earth, being destitute, afflicted, tormented,’ and who were pur- 
sued by their relentless enemies even unto death, is touching, affect- 
ing, in the highest degree—perhaps too much so for the benefit of 
youthful readers. Yet it contains many noble sentiments, calcu- 
lated to inspire a love of civil and religious liberty, and an abhor- 
rence of persecution ; to promote fortitude and patience under severe 
afflictions ; and to establish the soul in the principles of our most 
holy faith. 
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4. Questions on Christian Experience and Character. By Samuri 
Harris, Minister of the Gospel. Haverhill: A. W. Thayer, 1828, 
pp. 24. 

The author of this little manual rightly judges, that “ the heart 
is not only desperately wicked, but deceitful above all things. There 
is great reason to fear that many, who hope they are Christians and 
in the way to heaven, are as ignorant of vital godliness, as a blind 
man is of light and colors; and that much passes for true religion, 
which has nothing of the nature of that holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” Under impressions like these, the work 
before us was prepared, and is designed, to be a guide and help to 
self-examination. It contains eighty-four judiciously written ‘‘ ques- 
tions on Christian experience and character,” each followed by ap- 
propriate passages of Scripture, presenting religion as a personal 
concern, and bringing it home to the conscience and the heart. 
These Questions the reader is exhorted most seriously to ponder, 
and to determine for himself, as in the presence of the heart-search- 
ing God, whether he can answer them in the affirmative. With the 
author, we would devoutly say, ‘‘ May the blessing of God accom- 
pany this effort to promote the spiritual good of precious souls. 
May it be a means of detecting the hope of the hypocrite, and of 
strengthening and confirming that of the people of God.” 

5. Easy Lessons in Geometry, intended for Infant and Primary 
Schools, but useful in Academies, Lyceums, and Families. By 
Jos1an Hotsroox. Boston: Peirce and Williams, 1829. pp. 36. 

The design of this little work is fully and properly expressed in 
its title. The important science of Geometry, which has been as- 
signed usually to an advanced stage in popular education, and by 
most who go to school, has been wholly neglected, is here brought 
down to the level of the humblest capacity, its definitions and ele- 
mentary principles being so arranged and explained, that they may 
be easily understood even by children. By the help of this little 
treatise, with the accompanying diagrams and solids, those who have 
the care of children, whether in the school or the family circle, will 
find it easy and delightful to instruct their charge in the rudiments of 
avery useful branch of knowledge. Unless we are greatly deceived, 
the labor of Mr. H., in thus simplifying and presenting the elements 
of Geometry, will be duly appreciated, and generously rewarded. 


6. The Bible Class Book, designed for Bible Classes, Sabbath 
Schools, and Families. Prepared for the Mass. Sabbath School 
Union. By N. W. Fiske, and J. Ansorr, Professors in Amherst 
College. Boston: T. R. Marvin, 1829. pp. 35. 

This book differs from all others which we have seen, intended 
for the same general purpose, in its systematic arrangement of the 
subjects introduced into the work, so that it forms an epitome, 
though a very brief one, of the whole Scripture history. It has 
been a defect in the common method of Sabbath School instruction, 
that the recitations and explanations of different portions of Scrip- 
ture have had reference to them rather as detached and isolated 
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passages, than as parts of an interesting history, of a complete and 
divine system of religion. We are much mistaken, if this little 
work does not enlarge the views, and facilitate the labors, both of 
teachers and scholars, in the delightful task of studying and explain- 
ing the word of God ; and we may add, shall be disappointed, if the 
encouragement given to it, and the success attending its use, do 
not procure us the pleasure of seeing, either from its respected au- 
thors, or from some other source, a more extended and comprehen- 
sive work on the same general plan. 

The execution of the plan adopted in this work, is, so far as we 
have examined it, unexceptionable. A brief analysis of Scripture 
history is comprised in eighteen topics, each embracing one or more 
subdivisions. For example :—Under the general topic of the Deluge, 
are included the reason for it, time and manner, and the preserva- 
tion of Noah from the general destruction. Under the general 
topic of the death of Christ, we find noticed, his arrest, his trial, 
and his crucifixion. Besides the references to those passages of 
Scripture by which each subject is explained, there are hints to 
teachers, explanations of many texts referred to, and moral and re- 
ligious reflections which are intelligible to all classes of scholars, 
while they will be found to be not without important benefit to the 
most experienced and best qualified teachers. 

On the whole, we regard this little book, not only as a good book, 
but as indicating progress in the science of Sabbath school instruc- 
tion; and consequently, as deserving honorable notice among those 


means by which the children and youth of our land are trained up 
** a gencration to serve the Lord.’ And we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as adapted to the purposes for which it 1s designed, “ for 
the use of the various classes in Sabbath schools; for adult Bible 
classes ; for common schools, where it is thought proper to have an 
occasional Scripture exercise, and for the family circle.” EK’ spe- 
cially would we recommend it, as a help to the higher classes in 
Sabbath schools, and to those, generally, whose age and under- 
standing are so far advanced, that they require, and can appreciate, 
a systematic, connected, and enlarged course of biblical instruction. 


7. Two Sermons preached at Cambridge, January 25th 1829, the 
thirty-seventh Anniversary of the Author’s Installation. By Ante. 
Hoimes, D. D. Pastor of the first church in Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: E. W. Metcalf. pp. 31. 

On several accounts, these are very interesting Sermons. ‘lhe 
subjects discussed are of great importance, and they are treated 
with simplicity, perspicuity, and force. ‘The occasion on which 
they were delivered was deeply interesting both to minister and 
people—* the thirty-seventh anniversary of the author’s installa- 
tion.” But above all, the peculiar and trying circumstances in which 
the venerable author is at present placed, give interest and promi- 
nence to the discourses before us. ‘These circumstances are perti- 
nently alluded to in the Sermons, and a note is prefixed in reply to 
the request for their publication, which will enable the reader to 
understand the allusions. We design not here to go into particu- 
lars respecting the late proceedings of the first parish in Cambridge, 
a majority of which is composed of Unitarians) or to descant on the 
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manner in which they have thought proper to treat their worthy and 
venerable minister. Our readers may anticipate an article on this 
subject, when the work of innovation and encroachment is ended, 
and the time for inserting it has fully come. Suffice it to say at 
present, that systematic and persevering attempts have been made 
by members of said parish, to compel their minister, contrary to his 
judgement and his conscience, to exchange with Unitarian minis- 
ters; to decline all exchanges with the Orthodox ; to discontinue 
his lectures during the week ; and to substitute a collection of Uni- 
tarian hymns for the Psalmody in common use ;—all which attempts 
he has hitherto repelled, and for repelling which he is now threat- 
ened with a dismissal from office. 

Referring to these encroachments on his ministerial liberty and 
rights, Dr. H. concludes his discourses in the following manner : 


** Allow me to ask you, my hearers, would you request me to preach to you 
what I do not myself believe ? Would you request me to ask others to preach 
to you, in my place, what is opposed to my religious principles ; what, of course, 
would tend to counteract and subvert my own ministry, to make this “ house 
of prayer ” a place of disputation, and to lead you into doubts and perplexities, 
to skepticism and infidelity, to schism and confusion, or to what were no less 
fatal, an indifference to all religion ? When the Lord saith to me, “‘ Thou shalt 
speak my words unto them whether they will hear or forbear,” will you ask me 
to speak to you such words as would be acceptable to you, whether I am con- 
vinced, or not, that they are according to the words of God? It might then be 
justly said, “ Ye know not what ye ask.” You would virtually ask me, instead of 
“ holding faith and good conscience,” to make shipwreck of both. You would 
ask me to be alike unfaithful to you and to myself; and we might well fear, that, 
1 having thus preached, and you thus heard, we should both be “ drowned in 
destruction and perdition.” 

** Some may still insist, that 2 minister should remember the injunction of 


the apostle, “ Let us follow after the things which make for peace.’ Assuredly 
he ought ; but he may not forget what is immediately subjoined—< and things 
wherewith one may edify another.” I acknowledge that the precept of the Gos- 


pel, “ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men,” is 
alike binding upon us, the ministers of Christ, as upon you who pertain to our 
charge. But, whether it were possible for a minister to live peaceably with 
those, who would constrain him to bring into the pulpit doctrines which he 
does not believe to be scriptural, or to invite others to stand there and deliver 
them in his place ; with those, who, in disregard of his pastoral responsibility, 
and of his right of private judgement and conscience, would have him do 
what he cannot do honestly, and what, if done, would, in his judgement, be 
of.baneful tendency and influence, with respect both to the peace of the 
society, and to the welfare of the church committed to his care ; whether it 
were possible to live peaceably with all men, were such things asked or expect- 
ed of him, judge ye. 

“That such things have been asked of your pastor, is well known to you, my 
dearly beloved, of this church and congregation; and I may seem to be plead- 
ing my own cause, while I am only endeayoring to have it rightly understood. 
A fuller view of the subject will be given in its proper place. In the mean 
time, “Jet your moderation be known to all men; the Lord is at hand.” On 
my part, while I, this day, renew my ordination vows, let me assure you, that 
“T have no greater joy, than to see you walking in truth; that my heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for you, is, that you may be saved ; that I will very 
gladly spend and be spent for you, though the more abundantly I love you, the 
less I be loved ;” and that through the cloud, which now darkens our prospect, 
I look, with delightful anticipation, to the glory of that coming day, when the 
church of Christ will “look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible, as an army with banners.” [I look still beyond. While the 
shadows of the evening of my life are stretched out, I look joyfully through 
the valley of the shadow of death, to the world of celestial light and glory, 
where, I hope in God, many of your fathers who are now sleeping in the dust, 
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many of your relations and friends whom I have attended to the grave, and 
many of you who now compose my pastoral charge, will be my “ joy and crown 
of rejoicing, in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming.” 

From this long extract, our readers will judge for themselves of 
the character of these Sermons, and will agree with us, we doubt 
not, in regarding them as of more than ordinary excellence, and as 
well deserving the attention of the public. 


8. The Presumption of Sceptical and Careless Contemners of 
Religion. A Sermon preached in the Meeting house of the South 
Parish, Andover, on the last Sabbath in November, 1828. By 
Esenezer Porter, D. D. President of the Theol. Sem. Andover. 
Andover: M. Newman, 1829. pp. 14. 

In an “advertisement” prefixed to this discourse, the author in- 
forms us that it was written and first delivered ‘‘ in a distant part of 
the country, and was designedly acing pted to a class of hearers, who 
were ac customed to parry all the sole cf appeals of religion, by alleg- 
ing, not their certainty that it is false, but their doubts of its truth.” 
To arrest the attention of such hearers, we think the Sermon admi- 
rably calculated. ‘The author first takes the ground that “‘ an eternal 
state of rewards and punishments” is “ possible ;” as it cannot be 
disproved from “the perfection of God,” nor from ‘‘ the constitu- 
tion of the human mind,” nor from ‘the stated operations of provi- 
dence,” nor from “‘ the best feelings of men,” nor from “ the dic- 
tates of sound reason,” nor from “‘ any other source of argument.” 
And then on the ground of this possibility, he ‘‘ maintains the 
charge of daring and blind presumption, against those who treat the 
Gospel with indifference.” He “ arraigus careless men at the thresh- 
old of their own system, and shows that, on prince iples which they 
do and must admit, they are beside themselves, in neglecting for a 
moment the great salvation.’ 


b 


“What,” he asks, “ shall we say of those, who treat religion with indif- 
ference, on account of occasivnal scruples concerning its truth? What shall 
we say of those, who balance probabilities, on this subject, according to what 
they may happen to hear, for or against religion, or according to the numbers 
of those who embrace or reject it? We may say, they disregard the plainest 
principles of common prudence. In any concern of temporal magnitude, 
they would act more wisely. Perhaps there is some passage in the Bible, 
which they have never seen explained, to their satisfaction. Perhaps some 
preacher has advanced a sentiment, which they do not comprehend, or do 
not believe. Perhaps some professor of religion has acted unworthily. What 
then! What if a thousand things of this sort could be alleged? Is Christianity 
therefore untrue, or unimportant ? What if the majority of the world have 
neglected this religion ? What if its professors and its ministers, have been im- 
perfect ? What if scoffing tongues and scoffing pens have made light of it? In 
all this, is there anything like demonstration of its falsehood? Yet, here immor- 
tal beings stand; stand, doubting, trifling, slumbering over this great subject ; 
stand, perhi aps, searching for objections, on the last trembling verge of a dread 
hereafter ;—while, according to the conviction of their own understandings, 
and the confession of their own lips, all is at stake for eternity ! 

“What would you say of him, who should build his house on the sandy brink 
of a river, which had been overflowed, for fifty successive years? Suppose he 
is not certain that it will be overflowed again ;—yet his house would be safer in 
another place—What would you say of him, who should lie down to sleep, on 
the margin of the sea, where the tide has risen, every day, for centuries? Sup- 
pose he is not certain that it will rise there again; yet he would be safer to 
sleep in another place. Noah, being warned of God, built an ark, to the saving 
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of his house. Surely he had good reason to believe God; but what if there 
had been no flood ? Would not the condition of Noah and his family have been 
as good as that of other men? Lot, being told by an angel that Sodom would 
be destroyed, fled from the city. Surely he had good reason to believe that an 
angel had spoken the truth; but what if there had been no storm of fire ? 
Would he not have been as safe as his neighbors ? Joseph, apprized of a seven 
years’ famine, laid up vast stores of corn. What if there had been no famine ? 
‘Would he not have fared as well as they who had no store? The Christian, 
warned of the wrath to come, has fled to the Saviour, and made the Judge his 
friend. He has acted wisely. Revelation decides that he has acted wisely. 
Reason decides that he has acted wisely. Eternity will decide that he has 
acted wisely ; and that he could not have acted otherwise without madness. 
Beware, then, ye who stigmatize his faith, as blind credulity, beware, lest that 
come upon you which was spoken by the prophets ; “ Behold ye despisers, and 
wonder, and perish.” 


9. The Final Tendency of the Religious Disputes of the present 
day impartially considered. By Orv Experience. Boston, 1829. 
pp. 29. 

** Old Experience,” we suspect, is not so “ old,’’ after all, as not 
to come within the apostle’s signification of ‘a novice ;” nor has 
he grown so wise by “‘ experience,’’ as to avoid inconsistencies and 
blunders. He comes out in a violent controversy against contro- 
versy ; and is so disinterestedly benevolent, that, rather than others 
should contend, he chooses to contend himself. In the course of 
his performance, he sometimes affects learning, and sometimes igno- 
rance ; sometimes seems to know almost everything, and sometimes 
scarcely anything at all. His expressions are often insufferably low, 
and while he puts on the appearance of lightness and humor, he 
cannot conceal that his pen is dipped in gall. ‘The burden of his 
book is, that ‘religious controversy is an evil in itself, and pro- 
duces nothing but evil. It has never done any good, and never 
can.’ We will believe all this, when ‘‘ Old Experience,” has satis- 
fied us that Jesus Christ did no good, by his discussions with the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Priests; that Paul did no good, by his 
frequent controversies with Jews and Pagans; that the Reformers 
did no good by their long and eventful controversy with the court 
of Rome ; that the Puritans did no good, by their controversy with 
the hierarchy of England; and that missionaries now are doing no 
good, by their controversies with idolaters, Mahometans, Jews, and 
nominal Christians. ‘The fact is, as Robert Hall well expresses it, 
‘Truth has usually been elicited by controversy.’””’ Wherever the 
Christian religion has spread, it has been propagated more or less 
by controversy. And there will be, must be, a continuance of con- 
troversy, by which term we understand earnest religious discussion, 
until the Gospel is preached to every creature, and the religion of 
Christ becomes universal. Idolaters, Mahometans, Jews, Papists, 
infidels, and errorists of every description, must be convinced of 
their errors, before they can be expected to forsake them, and em- 
brace the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We have no means of determining, from the title of the book 
before us, by whom it was written, printed, or published. We know 
it is advertised, sold, purchased, and patronised, chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, by Unitarians. And yet we cannot see why they should 
wish to circulate it; as the writer of it does not treat them, more 
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than others, with respect, or even decency. ‘‘ The Unitarians,”’ 
says he, in a style which we think will not soon be imitated, “‘ the 
Unitarians repeatedly have been driven yelping from the field, with 
their tails between their hind legs; and so have the Orthodox.”’ p. 7. 

Our Unitarian neighbors, who, as the public know, have con- 
tended earnestly for several of the last years, are becoming, of late, 
much opposed to controversy. Scarcely a paper or pamphlet issues 
from their quarter, which does not touch upon the subject, sigh- 
ing and lamenting over the evils of controversy. We know very 
well there are evils incident to controversy ; and this, among others: 
Persons sometimes get into difficulties, and are driven into corners, 
from which they know not how to escape. Whether or not some of 
our Unitarian polemics feel any evils of this sort, and whether these 
have operated to wean them from controversy, the public will judge. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DEDHAM CASE. 


We invite the particular attention of our readers to the following extracts of 
a letter, recently received, from a distinguished and experienced Jurist in a 


neighboring State. They exhibit his views of a famous decision of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, relative to the rights of the churches; and show how 


this decision is likely to be regarded by intelligent and impartial gentlemen, 
both of the bar and the bench, in other States. 


‘“ The Dedham case, so called, was a bold stroke. It astonished me. T first 
saw it merely touched in a Boston newspaper of the day; and ina letter to one 
of the judges, my friend, if I know a friend, and one with whom no friendship 
is broken, I asked whether the statement of the decision, as given in news- 
paper, could be correct, observing that I hoped not, for if correct. it seemed 
to me “a declaration of war against evangelical churches.” I wondered to 
hear so very little said, by way of protest, against it. I could not suppose that 


religious sentiment was ‘ dead or asleep 


After speaking of the published Result of an Ecclesiastical Council at Gro- 


largely discussed, and having expressed 


ton, in which the decision in question is 
his satisfaction with that discussion, the writer proceeds. 

“Tf I were to find a truth, which might have been better edged and pointed, 
it would be the concession made in the Dedham case, that “‘ there may un- 
doubtedly be donations to a church’ to which “ the parish would have no claim,” 
such as furniture for the communion table, &c., in which case it is certain that 
no person but the church could have a claim. This concession, which the court 
had not the courage and the conscience to controvert, cuts up by the roots the 
whole principle assumed ; viz. that the church “ could not hold as a corpora- 
tion.” This assumption, to my understanding, ever appeared to be the whole 
foundation of the decision; the rest of the case, (being thirty-four pages of 
Report,) seems to be foreign remarks and declamation, tending not to discuss 
the subject, but to confound or evade it; and even this assumption seems, 
by the above concession, to be wholly abandoned. 

“The judges are great men; as such I consider and esteem them. But we 
have wrong notions of great men. Mere greatness does not imply that men, 
because great, are more free than others from an arithmetical proportion of 
errors ; but great men are great in all their parts, as an elephant is greater 
than a sheep. They have great thoughts, great views, great premises, great 
conclusions ; their demonstrations are great demonstrations; their errors are 
great errors; and that ts the difference. The character of Judge Parsons is 
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proverbially that of the great Judge ; and never did I know a Judge, whose 
blunders were greater blunders. 

“ T know something of the immense load which hung upon the Court who 
decided the Dedham case ;—Boston feeling—Cambridge feeling—the expecta- 


tions of men in power—and above all their own total settled inclination, the 
stronger for being sincere—all were a trial of the Court, severe and conflicting. 
While I observe this, Ido not forget that I have my feelings, and that others 
have their feelings of the opposite tendency ; and there I leave the Dedham 
case. 


—>——- 


ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL PROCEEDINGS. 


From documents lately furnished us by a friend, we gather the following 
facts, illustrative of the ancient ecclesiastical order of things in Massachusetts. 

In 1671, a Mr. Charles Nicolet was employed to assist the Rev. John Hig- 
ginson, pastor of the church in Salem, in the work of the ministry. After 
about two years, Mr. Nicolet received an invitation from the town to become, 
in connexion with Mr. Higginson, their settled and permanent religious teacher. 
In this invitation, the church refused to concur. A majority of the town there- 
fore concluded to separate from the church, and “ voted a piece of land,” on 
which to erect a house of worship. In consequence of this, Mr. Higginson 
addressed a letter to the Court, “ protesting against the people’s proceedings, 
and saying, amongst other things, that such a practice as calling a minister by 
the people, without a prior vote or call by the church, had never been known in 
New England.” In the mean time, before the Court could take cognizance of 
the affair, the supporters of Mr. Nicolet made an attempt to gather a church 
among themselves ; but this was opposed by the church in Salem, and by seve- 
ral of the neighboring churches, and the measure failed. In June, 1675,a 
Court’s Committee, consisting of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
eight others, visited Salem, examined into the whole proceeding, and in their 
Report say, “‘ We declare the course and way that hath been attended in the 
calling and settling of Mr. Nicolet, as a preacher, by a promiscuous vote of the 
town, is very irregular, and expressly contrary to the known, wholesome laws 
of this jurisdiction, and of dangerous tendency and influence as to the state and 
order of the churches here established.’ The Committee proceed to recom- 
mend a discontinuance of separate meetings, and that the whole church and 
congregation meet together as before. Soon after this, ‘“ Mr. Nicolet, finding 
there was likely to be little peace, preached a farewell sermon, and left the 
town.” 

—i 


THIRD NOTE FROM DR. LOWELL. 


As our apology for not publishing the second letter from Dr. Lowell, promised 
in our last, we now present our readers with a third, which may be expected 
té close the correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
Dear Sir, 

Instead of the Note which I sent for insertion last month, I wish you to have 
the goodness to state, that as there was not room for my note in the last number 
6f your work, | avail myself of the opportunity to withdraw it, as it might lead 
toa prolonged discussion in which I have no disposition to engage 

Respectfully yours, 
February 6, 1829 Cuarves LowgL 








